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THE MITRE AND CROZIER OF BISHOP WREN, AT 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


BY W. B. REDFARN. 


PemBrokE College, Cambridge, was founded by Mary de Valencia, 
widow of the Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of Edward IIL, a.p. 
1847. She gave the new foundation the name of Aula Valentia 
Maria, but this, her family name, has long since been changed to that 
of Pembroke. A large number of prelates have received their educa- 
tion at this College, and it has in consequence been called Collegium 
Episcopale. Nicholas Ridley, who suffered martyrdom with Bishop 
Latimer at Oxford, in 1555, was Master of the College in 1540; and 
John Bradford, chaplain to Ridley, who also died a martyr in the 
reign of Queen Mary, was a fellow of Pembroke. Matthew Wren, 
D.D., Bishop of Ely, and uncle of the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren, was also educated here ; and it is to him and bis Mitre and 
Crozier that I now wish to direct attention. 

The college possesses a goodly collection of antique plate, amongst 
which, two of the most interesting relics are the silver Mitre and 
Crozier of this Bishop. Of these, I am, thanks to the kind courtesy 
that has been shown to the “ Rexiquary,” fortunate enough to append 
the accompanying drawings on plates XI. and XII., which I have 
carefully drawn from the objects themselves, and which are now given 
to the public for the first time. The silver Mitre, of which two views, 
drawn half the size of the original, are given on plate XIL, and the 
silver Crozier, the head and foot of which are drawn their full size, on 
plate XI., have only recently been brought to light, having been long 
locked up in the College Treasury. They have hitherto been sup- 
posed to have been made of pewter, but when lately carefully exami- 
ned and cleaned, were found, though nearly black with age, to be 
solid silver. The head of the Crozier is richly worked and beautifully 
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formed, and retains traces of its original gilding ; the staff, of which a 
portion is shown of its exact size, is 5 feet 4 inches long, from the 
dotted line urider the crook and iucluding the small iron prod at the 
bottom of the staff. A similar raised band or collar to that above 
the prod occurs in the centre of the staff. The Mitre is a curious 
and most probably unique piece of work. It has repoussé decorations 
which take the place of jewels, and retains much of its original gilding. 
It also still has its rich crimson silk cap and lappets ; the former 
having a white silk lining, and the latter being edged with gold lace 
and having a finish at the ends of gold fringe about an inch and a 
half long. Between the outer and inner silk, there is a thick lining 
of coarse white canvas. It is impossible to say which is the front 
and which the back of the Mitre, as the decorations are exactly the 
same on both sides. 

The following brief notes on Bishop Wren, to whom these interesting 
relics pertained, and of the family of which he and his uncle, Sir 
Christopher Wren, were such distinguished members, will doubtless 
be of interest to our readers :— 

Bishop Matthew Wren was the eldest son of Francis Wren, citizen 
and mercer of London, and was born in 1585. He became Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and in 1614, Rector of Teversham, in 
that County. He was also appointed Chaplain to Lancelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Ely, and afterwards to James 1., by whose appointment he 
was, in 1621, sent, with Dr. Maw, to attend Prince Charles during his 
expedition to Spain, “‘ with all the requirements for a comely celebra- 
tion of the worship of the Church of England.” On his return, he 
was elected Master of Peterhouse ; and in 1628, was made Dean of 
Windsor and Registrar of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. In 
1683, he attended the King, Charles L, on his expedition into Scot- 
land ; and in 1635, was promoted to the Bishopric of Hereford, and 
in the same year translated to the See of Norwich. Three years 
later, Bishop Wren was translated from Norwich to Ely. : 

Whilst holding the Bishopric of Norwich, Wren, ‘‘a Wren mounted 
on the wings of an eagle,”’ according to Bishop Williams, “a man of 
sour, severe nature,” in the words of Lord Clarendon, “ carried out 
the Laudian discipline with a high hand. Eight hundred and ninety 
seven questions were distributed throughout the diocese fur the un- 
fortunate churchwardens to answer; prayers before sermons were 
silenced ; and at length Bishop Wren was able to report something 
like uniformity in his diocese, although in the midst of deep seated 
discontent.” He is said to have been ‘‘an excellent hater of Puritans, 
an unflinching adherent of Laud, a strong supporter of the royal 
authority, and so highly in favour with the king, that Laud was said 
to be jealous of him.” In the diocese of Ely, Bishop Wren found less 
occupation than he had at Norwich, but he discovered sundry abuses 
in Cambridge and the adjoining district which he set himself to re- 
medy. On the breaking out of the Civil War, he, with other Bishops, 
joined in a protest against the proceedings in Parliament and their 
exclusion from the House of Lords, and in consequence was, in 1641, 
without having been brought to trial, sent with others to the Tower. 
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In 1642, he was set at liberty for a short time, but was re-arrested 
before the end of the year, and remained a prisoner for eighteen years, 
“displaying great patience, resolution, and firmness of mind.” At 
the close of the rebellion, in 1660, after the king’s return, he was set 
at liberty ; and in May of that year was replaced in the See of Ely, 
when, in testimony of his thankfulness to God for his own deliverance, 
and the restoration of Charles II., he built the College Chapel. He 
died August 24th, 1667, in the 82nd year of his age, aud was interred 
in @ vault in the Chapel under the Communion Table. The following 
is an extract from the “ Order of Procession at the Bishop's funeral.” 

“ Rouge Dragon Poursiuvant at Arms in his Coat and Hood, carry- 
ing the Silver Crozier, gilt on the upper part. Norroy King at Arms 
(as deputy to Clarencieux) in his Coat and Hood, carrying the Silver 
Mitre, all gilt. Dr. Thomas Wren Archdeacon and Prebend of Ely, 
son of the Defunct, Chief Mourner. 

ero ee \ Sons of the Defunct. 
William Wren, Son of the Defunct.” 

The Crozier and Mitre here spoken of as carried at the Bishop's 
funeral, by Rouge Dragon, and Norroy, respectively, are the identical 
ones recently discovered, and here, for the first time engraved. 

Sir Christopher Wren, the builder of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Theatre at Oxford, the Monument, Greenwich Hospital, and a host of 
other well-known public erections, was nephew to the Bishop, being 
son of his brother, Dr. Christopher Wren, Chaplain to the King, Dean 
of Windsor, Registrar of the Order of the Garter, etc. 

The following brief pedigree, compiled from Le Neve and other 
sources, will show the connection between the prelate and other 
members of the family :— 


FRANCIS WREN,= ........... 
Citizen and Mercer, 





of London. 
| | 
Matthew Wren, D.D.,=......... Christopher Wren, DD.,=......... 
Bishop, successively, of ‘* King’s Chaplain and Deane 
Hereford, Norwich, and of Windsor,” Registrar of the 
Ely, b. 1585, ob. 1667. Order of the Garter, “ Dean 


of Wolverhampton, Rector of 

Hasley, dyed 29 May, 1658, at 

Bletchingdon, Oxon, buried 
in Chancell there ” 





| | 
Matthew Wren, Dr. Thomas Wren, Charles Wren, 
born at Peterhouse, Archdeacon and M.A. 
Cambridge, 1629, Secre- Prebend of Ely, William Wren. 
to Lord Clarendon, ‘F.R.S.,of Wieber- 
and afterwards to James, ton, Isle of Ely, | 
Duke of York, ob. 1672, died 1679.” 


“buried in Pembroke 
Hall chappell by fa.” 





GRANT OF ARMS TO JOHN NEEDHAM. 





Sir Christo ate Wren, kt., =Jane, daughter 

Surveyor of His Majesties Works, &c., | of William, 

Knighted at Whitehall, 20 Nov., 1673; born | Lord Fitz daughter. 

at Knoyle, in Wiltshire, 1642. “Of Wadham | Williams, of 

and Alli Souls Colls., Oxon. Astron. professor Liffer, in 

Gresham Savilian p’fessor Oxon, A.D., 1660, | Ireland, and 

at Oxon and Cambr. circiter 1680, Doctor of sister of 

Law, Member and P’sident of ye Royal | William, Earl 

Society 1666, Surveyor-General for Re-build- | Fitz-Williams. 

ing St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Parochial 

Churches, and all other publick buildings. 

Constituted Surveyor-Generall of all ye 

Royall Works till 16 April, 1716, under 

Char. 2, Ja. 2, K. W. and M., Q. Anne, and 

K. George.” Died Feb. 25, 1723, and is 
buried ‘‘in the vault ynder St. Pauls.” 








| | 

Christopher Wren, F.R.S.,=......... Jane Wren, iain .=William Holder, “Sub- 
a learned antiquary. Col- born 1676, Wren (a Dean of King’s Chap- 
lected Memoirs of his died 1702, daur.), pell, Sub-almoner of 
family, which were pub- “bur.vnder died 18 St. Paul, he died 24 of 
lished under the title St. Paul’s, June, Jan. 1697.” 
“ Parentalia,” by his son, aged 26.” 1688. 

Dr. Stephen Wren, in 

1750. 





Vv “ Both bur. in the vault vnder 
St. Paul’s.” 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, AND GRANT OF CREST, TO 
JOHN NEEDHAM, OR NEDHAM, Great Granpson oF JoHN 
NepHaM, oF NepHam Granoz, Co. Derpy, 1586. 


OOMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. G. DIMOCK FLETCHER, M.A. 


ASHMOLE MS. 834, fols. 55b, 56, contains a copy of Con- 
firmation of ancient Arms and Grant of Crest, dated 18 
February, 1586,29 Elizabeth, by Robert Cooke,Clarencieulx, 
to “John Nedham of Wymondesley in the Countie of 
Hertford Esquire, sonne of James Nedham, the sonne of 
Christopher Nedham, sonne of John Nedham that was 
called black John Nedham of Nedham Grange in the 
Countie of Derty ”—vizt. ‘‘his auncyent Armes being 
argent on a bend engreyled asure betweene two Bucks 
hedds caboshed sable, for the difference of bis lyne an 
escalop gold. And for the creast or ornament of the 
healme, a buck’s hedd attyred gold rysing out of a crowne 
or garland palleys-gold ancyently wont in the florishin 
estat of the Romane mneugehie to be as a military rewa 
bestowed on such as had valiauntly entred into trench or 
bulwark of the enemy.” At fo. 56 of the same MS. is a Foligees of the family of 
a, — six generations, See further as to this family, Clutterbuck’s 
erts., Il., . : 
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THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND: 
A NEW SOLUTION OF AN OLD PUZZLE. 


BY MISS HICKSON. 
(Continued from page 39). 


THE main cause, I believe, of modern commentators on this famous 
(alleged) centenarian case having failed to arrive at a true solution of 
it, is, that they have one and all confined their attention exclusively 
to the old lady herself, as she figures in the hearsay contradictory 
gossip of many generations, and in the apparently trustworthy notice 
of her by Sir Walter Raleigh, instead of studying her surroundings, 
the doings and the characters of certain of her immediate kinsmen and 
followers, whose names figure in the legal documents which seem to 
show that she was alive between 1574 and 1600. The venerable Couf- 
tess, and the gallant poet-soldier Raleigh in the foreground, have, in fact, 
eclipsed the apparently insignificant but really important personages 
in the background of the historical picture. It is to these latter that 
I now desire to direct my readers’ attention. 

All Irishmen and many Englishmen, I suppose, know something of 
the great Anglo-Irish house of Fitz Gerald, descended from Maurice 
Fitz Gerald, one of the conquerors of Ireland in 1172, the chief 
branch of which is now represented by the Duke of Leinster, who 
has written the history of his ancestors, the Earls of Kildare, with 
whom, however, we are not here concerned. Four branches of the 
wide-spreading Geraldine tree were nearly as powerful in Munster 
between 1200 and 1583, as their cousins of Kildare were in Leinster. 
These four were—1. The Fitz Geralds, Earls Palatine of Desmond ; 
2. the Fitz Geralds, Lords of the Decies and Dromana in Waterford ; 
8. the Fitz Geralds, or, as they were often called, Fitz Edmunds, 
hereditary Seneschals of Imokilly, a district in Cork, which included 
Inchiquin, the dower land of the old Countess; 4. the Fitz 
Geralds or Fitz Edmunds, lay Deans and afterwards Knights of 
Cloyne, a place also lying within the limits of Imokilly. It would 
be quite impossible to find room in these pages for even a brief 
outline of the history of these four houses; all that can be done is 
to give a clear idea of the position of their chiefs in the year 1574, a few 
months before the old Countess, then, according to the traditions, a 
- woman of at least a hundred and five, executed the assignment of her 
jointure lands of Inchiquin to her kinsman Gerald, the 15th Earl of 
Desmond. This fifteenth Earl, “ ingens rebellibus exemplar,” as he is 
called in history, was, in 1574, owner of an immense territory, extend- 
ing over a million of acres, in Munster, including the whole county of 
Kerry, which had been erected into a palatinate for the first Earl in 
1829, by his connexion and sovereign, Edward III. After a long 
imprisonment in England, under suspicion of high treason, Gerald, 
15th Earl of Desmond, had been permitted to return to Dublin in 
1573, there to be detained in a kind of honourable captivity, pending 
arrangements for the abolition of his palatine jurisdiction, and the 
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reduction of the limits of his territory, both of which were deemed 
incompatible with the safety of the Commonwealth and his own 
position as a subject of the Crown. He was not long in Dublin, how- 
ever, when he contrived to escape into Munster, from whence he wrote 
to the Queen and Council letters full of strong professions of loyalty, 
mingled with complaints of harsh treatment, which he alleged he had 
received at the hands of the authorities. Although “suspect,” he had 
not as yet committed any overt act of treason in the spring of 1574. 
The chief of the Dromana Fitz Geralds in that year was Sir James 
Fitz Gerald, the nephew of the old Countess, according to Carew. 
Through jealousy of his feudal chief, the Earl, he had always sided 
with the English government in Ireland, and was highly favoured by 
it accordingly. The Seneschal of Imokilly, on the contrary, was a 
devoted adherent of Earl Gerald, and an object of mistrust to the 
government ; while the head of the Cloyne branch in 1574, John 
Fitz Edmund Gerald, as he always signed himself, was favoured by it 
for his warm professions of loyalty to the English Crown. John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald, lay Dean of Cloyne in 1574, lived to reach high 
honours, and accumulated an immense estate in a troubled time, 
which proved fatal to most of his name in Munster; and the way 
he steered through these troubles, the study of his character and acts, 
are interesting, not only because they give us the true key to the old 
so-called centenarian puzzle before us, but because he was a thoroughly 
representative man of the mixed race, blending in a remarkable way 
the unscrupulous ambition and persistent energy of the Norman, with 
the subtlety and persuasive powers of the Irish Celt. The compound 
makes a race better fitted to rule than be ruled, one likely enough to 
give trouble to those who undertake to rule it in Church or State. 
The branch of the Fitz Geralds of Imokilly, to which John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald belonged, seem to have been settled at or near Cloyne 
early in the 15th century. In 1430, a Gerald Fitz Richard, a clergy- 
man of the diocese of Cloyne, apparently a son of the first or second 
Seneschal of Imokilly, and collateral ancestor of John Fitz Edmund 
Gerald, was charged, as appears by the ancient diocesan records, with 
having forged documents by which the Bishop of Cloyne was made to 
appear to resign his See into the hands of the Pope, and to cunstitute 
him, Gerald Fitz Richard, guardian or protector of the See. The 
fraud was defeated, but, nevertheless, some thirty years later the 
perpetrator of it was appointed Bishop of Cloyne. In 1498 the See 
was in the hands of another Geraldine, and in 1520 a John Fitz 
Edmund Fitz Gerald, who had been Bishop of Cork and Cloyne since 
1499, died. The Earl of Surrey, writing from Dublin to Wolsey on 
the 27th of August, 1520, recommends that an Englishman should 
be appointed to the vacant Sees, adding, ‘‘ I beseech your Grace to let 
none of this contrey (i.e. Ireland) have it, nor none other but such as 
will dare and speake and roffle if needs be.” A daring, ruffling, stout 
speaking Bishop was in Surrey’s opinion, clearly necessary amongst 
the Imokilly Geraldines. They had indeed, as probably the Earl well 
knew, been troublesome and encroaching neighbours of the Church in 
Cloyne. When the head of the family near Cloyne was not in actual 
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possession of the See lands as Bishop, he was always casting covetons 
eyes on them and scheming to appropriate them. In pursuance of 
this long cherished design, the grandfather of John Fitz Edmund, one 
James Fitz William Gerald, had managed to get himself appointed 
lay Dean of Cloyne. His son, Master Edmund Fitz Gerald, as he is 
styled in the royal letters, held the same anomalous dignity. 

When Henry VIII. had quarrelled with the Pope, and the 
times seemed favourable to the aspirants after Church lands, Master 
Edmund, the lay Dean of Cloyne, was actually nominated by the king 
Bishop of Cork and Cloyne. He had been three times married; by his 
first wife, a Geraldine, he had a son and heir, John Fitz Edmund 
Gerald, of 1557 ; his second wife was a lady named Skiddy (the Irish 
corruption of the English name Scudamore), a member of an old 
Anglo-Irish family, devoted followers of the Desmond Geraldines, by 
her he had issue sons and daughters; the name of his third wife is 
unknown, but she seems to have been of inferior rank, and her only 
son was put to death by order of his eldest brother, according to 
Carew. The Chapter and the Pope alike refused to accept the thrice 
married lay Dean as Bishop, so the king nominated another, one 
Dominic Tyrry or Terry, who entered into possession of the See, while 
the Pope, also ignoring this nomination, appointed Louis Mac Namara, 
a Franciscan friar, and at his death in 1540, John Hedian, who had 
been Canon of Elphin. In 1556 Terry died, and Hedian seems to 
have not long survived him. In 1557, Queen Mary Tudor wrote 
to her Viceroy directing him to put Roger Skiddy, Dean of Limerick, 
in possession of the Sees of Cork and Cloyne, concerning whom 
she says she had “ addressed letters commendatory to his Holiness 
the Pope.” Skiddy received the temporalities in November, 1557, 
but before the Pope’s bull arrived and he had received consecration, 
the Queen died. The date of his consecration has been a matter 
of dispute between Roman Catholic and Protestant writers; but 
it is quite certain that he was a Roman Catholic all his life 
long, although he consented to accept, in 1562,* a confirmation of 
his temporalities from Queen Elizabeth. It is equally certain that 
he was the relative of Master Edmund Fitz Gerald’s second wife, 
the stepmother of John Fitz Edmund Gerald ; and it is highly 
probable that his promotion to the Bishopric was brought about 
by the influence of the Cloyne Fitz Geralds, in hopes of making him a 
pliant instrument to carry out their old design against the tempo- 
ralities. However this may be, the Records of the See, published by 
the Rev. Dr. Brady, prove that John Fitz Edmund Gerald, on the 
death of his father, Master Edmund (the lay Dean, Henry the Eighth’s 
bishop elect), about the middle of the 16th century, though a layman 
like his father, managed to get himself made Dean of Cloyne, and to 
fill the Chapter with his dependents. Bishop Bennett’s MS. History 
of the Diocese, printed in Dr. Brady’s book, says that John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald remodelled the Chapter in this fashion because, “ in 
order to make leases of Bishop’s lands valid in those days, it was 








* Brady’s Irish Reformation, p. 131. 
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necessary to have them confirmed by the Dean and Chapter, the 
Church having thus, as it were, two securities that such lands should 
not be wantonly granted away.” Having thus skilfully commenced 
his plans, John Fitz Edmund Gerald proceeded to perfect them, and, 
in 1557, applied to his father’s connexion, Bishop Skiddy, to grant 
him in fee farm allthe See lands of Cloyne. Bishop Bennett’s MS. 
tells us that Skiddy is said to have consented to do this, but that for 
some reason or other connected with the irregularity or delay to his 
appointment, it was not done by him. The truth seems to be that 
Skiddy, although a weak man, was not sufficiently unscrupulous to go 
all lengths with John Fitz Edmund Gerald, and that his Marian 
Bishopric, held in fear and trembling under Elizabeth, with its 
revenues subject to the covetous encroachments of bis connexions, was 
a burden too heavy for him to bear. He resigned it of his own free 
will in 1566, and retired to Youghal, where he became Warden of the 
College founded in that town, in 1464, by Thomas, 8th Earl of -Des- 
mond, the father-in-law of the old Countess. He was still living there 
a devout Roman Catholic in 1587, when Youghal and Inchiquin had 
both passed into the possession of Raleigh, and when the old Countess 
is said to have been living at Inchiquin. Meantime, John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald, baffled for a time in his hopes about the See lands, 
with the indomitable perseverance of his race, never lost sight of them. 

In 1571, Matthew Shehan, a member of an old Irish race, as devoted 
as the Skiddys to the Desmond Geraldines, was appointed Protestant 
Bishop of Cloyne. He proved more malleable to the influence of clan- 
ship and friendship, or more purchaseable than Bishop Skiddy, for on 
July 14th, 1575, he leased out for ever to John Fitz Edmund Gerald, 
in consideration of a fine of forty pounds (equal to five or six hundred 
pounds of the present day), and an annual rent of five marks, the 
whole Episcopal demesne lands of Cloyne, worth at the close of the 
last century fully five thousand pounds a year. “In order,” says 
Bishop Bennett’s MS., “to give some colour to this transaction, it was 
performed in the following manner:—Bishop Shehan granted the fee 
farm of all the temporalities of the See of Cloyne for ever to one 
Richard Fitz Maurice and his heirs on the above conditions; the 
Dean and Chapter confirmed the grant, and then Fitz Maurice, who 
was merely an agent, made over all his right and title to Master John 
Fitz Edmund Gerald, of Cloyne.” 

Once firmly in possession of the Bishop’s lands, which his family 
had for generations been scheming to obtain, John Fitz Edmund 
Fitz Gerald, who was now a man of forty-nine years of age, converted 
the See House of Cloyne into a stately mansion for his own residence. 
There he publicly feasted more than once the Queen’s highest officials, 
and probably often privately sheltered the Roman Catholic prelates, 
who, after Skiddy’s retirement to Youghal, continued to be regularly 
appointed by the Pope, for the Imokilly and Cloyne Geraldines were 
still at heart orthodox Roman Catholics; while the poor Protestant 
Bishops appointed by the English Crown, were popularly nicknamed 
“ Episcopus quingue Marcarum,” their revenues from Cloyne amounting 
to only five marks yearly, out of lands bringing in to John Fitz 
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Edmund Gerald at least two thousand a year. They formed, how- 
ever, but a small share of his acquisitions, for he was constantly 
petitioning the Government for the confiscated lands of various Abbeys 
and Churches, on the ground of his losses at the hands of his kins- 
men, whose rebellions he professed to oppose ; and his petitions were 
generally successful ; besides which he received, ultimately, a pension 
and a knighthood fromthe Government. Yet all this time he seems to 
have been on the best terms with the head of his house, Gerald, the 
15th and last Palatine Earl of Desmond, before mentioned, who after 
wavering between loyalty and treason for nearly five years, made his 
fatal choice of the latter, and was proclaimed a traitor in December, 
1579. For four years after this proclamation Munster was devastated 
by a fierce civil war which left it a howling wilderness, and was only 
ended by the capture and death of the Earl, on the 4th of November, 
1583, in a miserable hut in a mountain glen, midway between the 
two chief castles of his Palatinate of Kerry, Tralee and Castle Island. 
Hunted like a wild animal from one corner of his vast domains to 
another, he had taken refuge with the few followers left to him in 
this miserable place, and there in the November night he was found 
by a party of English soldiers and an Irish soldier, one Kelly, guided 
by his foster brother, Owen Moriarty. A thousand pounds (equivalent 
to twenty thousand at the present day) and a pension of five hundred 
had been promised to any one who might make him prisoner, or half 
those sums to any one who would bring in his head. Fearing a rescue, 
Kelly earned the lesser reward by striking off on the spot the aged 
Earl’s head, which was duly sent over to be spiked in the old bar- 
barous fashion on London Bridge. 

The tug of civil war was ended with his death, but now another 
tug, as fierce as civil war in the unscrupulous passions it aroused, 
began for fragments of his vast forfeitures (comprising at least a 
million of acres), amongst the Irish and Anglo-Irish, his kinsmen and 
vassals, who had submitted at the eleventh hour to the Government, 
and amongst a horde of new colonists from England. Some of these 
had done good service against the rebels, but all, Irish as well as 
English, were alike smitten with that epidemic of the green isle, an 
insatiable ‘“‘land hunger,” which as usual they were determined to 
gratify by fair means or foul. The Earl’s widow, a Butler by birth, 
and her five daughters, were in Ireland beggared, yet objects of jealous 
suspicion to the authorities ; his only son, a boy of fifteen, was a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, with a faint prospect of inheriting, 
on his good behaviour at the Queen’s pleasure hereafter, perhaps a 
few thousand acres in Ireland, and of being allowed to assume the 
ancient title ; but the great work in hand was not to be delayed on 
their account, and accordingly to make the virtual confiscation of the 
rebel’s estates legal, a Parliament was called in Dublin on the 
28th of April, 1586. The seventh Act of this Parliament attainted the 
late Earl of Desmond and thirty-eight of his chief followers, ‘‘ vesting 
their lands in the Queen without office or inquisition ;’’ but it is 
the 5th Act, passed as a necessary preliminary a day or two earlier in 
the session, that we are especially concerned with. It was entitled 
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‘** An Act to make void certain fraudulent conveyances made by the 
late rebels in Ireland,” and two marginal notes in the old Statute 
Book give the pith of its provisions as follows :— 


‘“‘ Persons claiming by rebels, and persons attainted within thirteen 
years before this Session, shall within the year openly bring into the Ex- 
chequer and exhibit the same to be inrolled of record. 

“ Yet if at any time upon information it shall be tried and proved by 
verdict that foe conveyances were made upon fraud or covin to defraud 
the Queen, they shall be void until such verdict be set aside.” 


The Act was a highly necessary one, for it was a constant custom 
in Ireland, practised extensively so late as 1700, for persons intending 
to rebel to execute conveyances, assignments, mortgages, or long leases 
of their estates to relatives and friends, hoping thereby in case their 
rebellious designs failed, to save such lands from confiscation. These 
fraudulent documents were often successful, not more through the 
blarney and plausible cunning of the claimants under them, than 
through the venality of the judges and legal officials, who were willing 
to accept bribes in the shape of a slice of the lands or a sum of money. 
As might be expected, therefore, the passing of this 5th Act met 
with great opposition; in fact, historians tell us it would never 
have passed at all but for the following circumstance :—One of the 
most influential members of the Anglo-lrish party in this Parliament 
was this same John Fitz Edmund Fitz Gerald, lay Dean and owner 
of Cloyne, under Shehan’s conveyance of eleven years previously. He 
was now a man of sixty, but age seemed to have only sharpened 
his keen intellect and strengthened his hereditary genius for adding 
field to field and house to house at the expense of his lay and 
clerical neighbours. When the 5th Act was mooted, he rose in 
his place in Parliament to state, that although from bis heart he had 
ever detested and opposed the late Earl’s treasons, he was nevertheless 
constrained by a solemn sense of duty to a trust imposed upon 
him, to lay before the house a Charter or Enfeoffment executed by 
the said Earl in September, 1574, before he had as yet committed 
any treasonable act, which made over all his estates to James Lord 
Dunboyne, Thomas Lord of Curraghmore, and to himself, John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald, to the use and behoof of the said Earl, his wife and 
creditors, and then in reversion to the use and behoof of his son James, 
with remainder, etc. This Enfeoffment or Conveyance was witnessed 
by John Fitz Edmund Gerald’s connexion and old friend, Roger Skiddy, 
ex-Marian Bishop of Cloyne, and now Warden of Youghal College, 
by a certain John Synnot, who will re-appear to some purpose here- 
after, and by others whose names need not be mentioned, as they have 
nothing to do with the old Countess. The Enfeoffment further stated 
that Maurice Shehan, whose name will also re-appear presently (of 
course a kinsman of Matthew Shehan, the lessor of Cloyne to John Fitz 
Edmund Gerald in 1575), and Richard Liston, as attorneys for the Earl, 
had duly delivered seisen to the three feoffees of all the lands in Kerry, 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and Tipperary. The whole document laid 
before Parliament seemed absolutely flawless, clear as noonday, and 
valid in law, such a one in fact as might have been expected at the 
hands of a veteran in conveyances, and enfeoffments, and fee farm 
grants like John Fitz Edmund Gerald. But a thunderbolt from above, 
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or an anticipatory barrel of Guy Fawkes’s gunpowder from below, 
could not have created greater dismay and consternation in the Par- 
liament of 1586 than did the reading of this flawless legal document. 
According to its provisions the estates had passed away from the Earl 
long before he had entered into rebellion, it therefore made the main 
purpose for which the Parliament had been called a mockery and 
delusion, it left, in fact, nothing to be confiscated at all; the million 
of acres must go to the boy of fifteen in the Tower of London, the 
Earl’s only son, and to his heirs in secwla seculorum ; while the poor 
colonists expectant of the New Munster that was to be, might go back 
to “ Merry England ” landless as they came from it, in anything but a 
merry mood. 

The scene that ensued after the reading of the enfeoffment, far tran- 
scended in that more demonstrative age the most exciting one on an 
“ obstructionist ” night at Westminster at the present time, when 
once more the mysteries of the Irish Land Question are driving 
English senators distracted. But between John Fitz Edmund Gerald 
and the astute officials of Queen Elizabeth, it was a veritable game of 
diamond cut diamond. The latter rose to the emergency, and after a 
short consultation together, the excitement subsided a little, when 
one of the astutest of them, Sir Henry Wallop, Vice Treasurer of 
Ireland, subsequently (nota bene) a Lord Justice and Commissioner 
for the surveying of the forfeited estates, of which he acquired a lion’s 
share, stood up and produced a crushing reply to the Enfeoffment of 
September, 1574, in the shape of a document (a copy of which is 
still to be seen in the Lambeth Library) known in history as the 
“Combination or Deed of Association in treason of Gerald, Earl of 
Desmond,” dated the 8th of July, 1574, just two months before the date 
of the Enfeoffment. This Combination, which no one in the House, on 
the English side of it at least, save Wallop, had seen before, was a 
formal agreement drawn up and signed by the deceased Earl, his 
brother, John of Desmond, Lord Kerry (ancestor of Lord Lansdowne), 
and John Fitz Edmund Gerald himself, with many others, binding them- 
selves to stand together and to assist the Earl, if necessary, in war 
against the Queen’s Government, if any attempt was made to reduce 
his palatine jurisdiction or his estates. Wallop asserted that he had 
found this document in Desmond’s Castle of Askeaton, when that 
place was taken by the Queen’s troops in 1580, and that he had kept 
it by him ‘‘in store to meet with it the said feoffment.” The result 
of this rather curious piece of foresight of the Vice Treasurer, was of 
course to make the Enfeoffment of September, 1574, so much waste 
paper, the shallow device of a rebel to escape the possible consequence 
of his rebellious acts. Amidst a general outcry of indignation against 
John Fitz Edmund Gerald and his friends, which, however, he managed 
to live down triumphantly, the 5th Act of the Parliament, to render 
such fraudulent conveyances more difficult in future, passed without 
further open opposition, and the Act of Attainder having followed, 
the work of re-distribution of the million acres amongst the pardoned 
rebels and the new colonists from England began. 


(To be continued. ) 











SIGNIFICATION OF 





SOME LAND-NAMES. 


COMMUNICATED BY A. G. T. 


(From an old MS. “ Book 


of Manor Court Forms,” etc.) 


Tue signification of several old terms, being names of several pieces 
of lands taken out of old Evidences and Records. 


Salliva, Selda, Sallurely—a billoure of 
salt and soil. 

Bosens—wood, trees, and soil, inde. 

Trassetum—wood, or woody ground. 

Alnetum—wood of alders and soil. 

Saluetum—wood of willows, sauces. 

Filnetum—brackie ground. 

Fraxnietum—wood of —_ 

Lupulicetwm—hop ground. 

en ae ground. 

Dene, Den—a valley, dale. 

Drosden, Drufden, Druden—a thicket in 
a valley. 

C hill. 

Lawe—a bill. 

Howe—a bill. 

Hope—valley. 

Combe—valley. 

Stow—valley. 

Clough—valley. 

Dunum—down rising ground. 

Grava—a little wood. 

Hirst—a wood. 

Holt —a wood. 

Shaw --a wood. 

Thwaite—a stubble wood and plowed. 

Stetle, Stede—bank of a river, place. 

Stowe —a place. : 

Wic—a place on the sea shore, or on the 
bank of a river. 

Ley —pasture. 

Seean Eiep--te heath. 

Ra Br.—ling heath. 

Roucaria Senticetum—land full of briers. 

Joncaria—rushy land 

Ruscaria—broom land. 

Nower—a waterish place. 

Marettum—land covered with the tide. 

Holme—an iske or fenny ground. 

Cominate—a seigniery containing one or 
more manors, 

Allodium—a free manor. 

Allodiary—lords of a free manor. 

Grangia—a house where corn is stored, 
stables and sties, and neat stalls. 

Guort, Gort, Gorsgurges—a gulf where 
fish lie. 

Warectum—fallow. 

Haga—a house in a borough. 

Hawe—dwellinghouse. 

Mesiul, Mesial—a habitation. 


Rye—a habitation. 
em Solinus—2} plough lands. 


a plow land, as much as 


—— — a plow can till. 
Vingata— some places ten, twenty, 

twenty-four, and thirty 
Yard Land—) acres. 


er 4 Oxgang—as much as an ox can 
till 


Tugum—half a plow land. 

Oxgang,in Ld. Carls. Settlimnt.—eighteen 
acres one rood. 

Carrucates are the same as Hydes, and are 
esteemed to contain 120 acres, but 
were certainly more or less according 
to the lightness or stiffness of the soil, 
whereof one plow might tell more 
or less. 

Pirgats were four to a Carrucate. 

Booats, or Oxgangs, were eight to a 
Carrucate, or Plow Land, and in 
some places twelve, some sixteen, 
some eighteen acres. 

Lem, in Domesday, meant an English mile. 
uarrenten, a furlong, viz., forty perches. 
oleberts—tenants in free soccage. 

Bordary— oe 

Cosces, Cotucaim, Cotary— § cottages. 

Radmons: 


Radchemisters— \freeholders. 

Sochmans — 

Cottereli—cottagers. 

Taini, Thami—freeholders. 

Berquarium, Barearia—tan house. 

Vaccaria—dairy house. 

Seliotre—a ridge of land. 

a, Libratis tre—an £100 worth of 
and. 

Frythe— 

Lawn Lound— } 

Hou iy valley. 

Kno } P 

Pera Pen— } a in 

Ey— 

Ing— 

Worth— 

ja. } a bank by the sea side. 

Selion or Sellion.—a ridge between two 
furrows. 


a plain between woods. 


\ watery place. 
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THE CORPORATION INSIGNIA AND PLATE OF THE 
BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD. 1 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC. 


Tue Corporation of Chesterfield, the second borough in the County of 
Derby, is nut rich in plate or insignia of office, but it has the proud 
distinction of being able to assert that what it does possess is of 
thoroughly good, substantial, and elegant character. Besides the 
seals, of which I shall hope ere long to give an illustrated account, 
the town possesses simply one Mace, a 
Mayor's Chain and Badge, and a silver 
Tankard. 

The silver Tankard or Loving Cup is of 
the usual massive single handled form, 
covered. On its front, on a shield with 
mantling, are the arms of the Mercers’ 
Company, a Demi-Virgin, couped below the 
shoulders, crowned ; the orle of clouds and 
those from which in the bearing sbe is 
represented issuing, being, as is not unusual, 
left out. 

The Mace, which is of silver gilt, 54 inches in length, is of 
elegant form and exquisite workmanship, and is in an excellent state of 
preservation. The head, or bowl, is, as usual, crested with a circlet, 
composed of four crosses pattée, and the same number of fleurs-de-lis, 
alternated with pearls, the whole of good design, and highly ornate. 
From the crosses pattée rise the limbs of the open arched crown, 
elaborately decorated, surmounted by orb and éross. Round the 
bowl in four compartments, divided from each other by demi-figures 
and foliage, are the usual national emblems ; in one compartment the 
rose, crowned, between the initials C. R, in another the thistle and 
portcullis, similarly crowned and initialed, in a third thé harp, in 
similar manner, and in the fourth the fleur-de-lis, initialed and crowned 
as the rest. The bowl is supported by elegant open work brackets or 
laminee, and the shaft, divided into three lengths besides the base, by 
encircling bands, is richly chased throughout with a spiral design of 
rose, thistle, ‘4nd foliage. On the flat plate at the top, under the open 
arches of the crown, in high relief, are the Royal arms within the 
garter, with lion and unicorn supporters, etc., and the Royal initials, 
CU. R. These arms, kindly furnished to me by Mr. Alderman T. P. 
Wood, are a singular instance of incorrectness on the part of the 
silversmith who made the mace. According to the notes supplied to 
me (for I have not myself had an opportunity of personally inspecting 
the mace), the arms may be described as :—Quarterly ; first, 
quarterly, 1 and 4 three fleurs-de-lis for France, 2 and 8 four lions 
passant-guardant (instead of three) for England ; second, Scotland ; 
third, Ireland ; fourth, quarterly, in each of the four quarters three 
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lions passant-guardant (instead of, 1 and 4, three fleurs-de-lis for 
France, 2 and 3, three lions passant-guardant for England). 

The Mace was procured in 1671, a quantity of 
plate being given in part exchange towards its cost. 
Some interesting particulars regarding this transac- 
tion have been kindly communicated to me by the 
present Mayor of Chesterfield, John Brown, Esq., 
to whom I am also indebted for the photograph, 
taken specially for the purpose, from which the 
accompanying engraving has been made. There 
were formerly several Guilds or Companies of 
Traders in the borough of Chesterfield—the “Guild 
of the Smiths of Chesterfield,” the “‘ Guild of the 
Holy Cross of the Merchants of Chesterfield,” 
“Guild of the Blessed Mary,” and the like—and it 
was, during one period, customary for the Masters 
of these several Guilds to attend before the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council on the same day 
that the Mayor took his oaths of office, to be sworn 
into their office as Master, and to pay a sum of 
8s. 4d. to the Corporation, or else to present the 
Corporation with a piece of plate ; and generally a 
silver spoon was presented. A similar fine was also 
paid, or piece of plate presented, on the admission 
of a person as a common burgess, except for the 
eldest son of a burgess, who was admitted free. 
In course of years the plate so presented had 
accumulated to the quantity mentioned hereafter. 

On the 22nd of September, 1671, Mr. Richard 
Clarke, Mayor of Chesterfield, proposed to the 
Aldermen, Brethren, and Capital Burgesses, that 
the plate belonging to the Corporation be weighed, 
valued, and sold, and that the proceeds of the sale 
go towards buying a mace, and that any deficiency 
there might be should be paid out of the Corporation 
Stock ; to which the Corporation agreed on the 
2nd October, 1671. Ordered that the plate belong- 
ing to them, consisting of 

One Silver Cup with Stankes, 

One Silver Bowl Gilt, 

One Silver Bowl Plain, 

One Little new Wine Bowl, 

One Double Gilt Salt with Cover, 

Twenty-five large Silver Spoons, 

One lesser Spoon with a knob, rated at 10s. 6d , 

Two little Spoons one whereof is gilt, 

One Broken Spoon with a knob, 
should be weighed and valued, and that the differ- 
ence between the value of the plate and the cost of 
a mace should be paid by the Corporation. The plate was found to 
weigh 974 ounces, and to be worth 4s. 11d. per oz., or£28 19s. 5d. 
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The cost of the Mace will be seen from the following curious 
account :— 
2nd October, 1671. £8. d. 
The Charge of the Maze at London as by a/c taken by Mr. Richard 
Clarke, Mr. Richard Marchant, Mr. George Milnes, Mr. John Wood- 
ward, & Mr. Peter Dowker and Thos. Dowker. 
Imprimis for the Maze, containing 137 ozs., at 10s. per oz., 
Postage of Letters 2s. 4d, Carriage of it from London to Chesterfield. 
To Mr. Alvey, Goldsmith, of Nottingham, for procuring it ... ... . 


ono 


t 
~ 
o 
= 
© 
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Sum is 


Paid the said Mr. Alvey in several pieces of om vid 
Due to him more to balance the Accompt ag 


Paid for charge of Mr. Alvey’s horse 3s. 6d. 
Spent upon him at the discharging of the Maze 3/10 


So that the whole charge of the Maze comes to 


As by Acquittance from the said Mr. Alvey. 
The Corporation paid towards the cost of the Mace, in addition to 
what is realized by the sale of the Silver, the sum a oe 447 1 3 


At the same time Thomas Spencer, a common burgess of the said borough of Ches- 
terfield, was appointed Mace Bearer for waiting on Mr. Mayor for the time being, 
and to have his gown allowed him for that purpose and forty shillings per annum, 
and to continue in that office during the pleasure of the Mayor for the time being, 
and the rest of the Corporation. 


The Clarkes were a very old and important family in Chesterfield, 
several of its members holding office as Mayor, and others as Town 
Clerk, and Aldermen, etc. Among these it will be sufficient to name 
Ralph Clarke, nominated first Mayor in 1594 ; Ralph Clarke, Mayor 
in 1622; William Clarke, Mayor in 1688; Ralph Clarke, Mayor in 
1635, 1648, and 1655 ; Richard Clarke, Mayor in 1670 and 1677 ; 
William Clarke, Mayor in 1715 ; William Clarke, Mayor in 1722, 
1729, 1785, and 1748 ; Thomas Clarke, Mayor in 1762 and 1766 ; 
and Thomas Clarke, Mayor in 1843. Thomas Clarke, Town Clerk in 
1598 ; and Nicholas Clarke, Town Clerk in 1687. William Clarke, 
Alderman in 1642, etc. They were also Vintners, and kept the great 
inn of the town, the Angel, where this Richard Clarke resided, and 
where he issued the Traders’ Tokens, already described and illus- 
trated in the “ Retiquary” (Vol. IV., 1863-4, p. 164), where some 
particulars of the family are given. It is worthy of note that the late 
Mayoress of Chesterfield, Mrs. Brown, whose loss the town has reason 
deeply to deplore, was a direct descendant, in the female line, from the 
Richard Clarke, during whose Mayoralty in 1671, the Mace was 
procured. 

The Mayor’s Gold Chain and Badge, presented to the Corporation 
in 1874, by the then Mayor, Mr. Alderman T. P. Wood, was supplied 
through a local silversmith, Mrs. Thompson, of Chesterfield, and 
manufactured by Messrs. T. & J. Bragg, of Birmingham, and is a 
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remarkably good example of their taste and skill as workers in the 
precious metals. The Chain consists of eighteen large oblong links, 
of Elizabethan character, of highly ornate, and, at the same time, 
chaste design, with triplets of circular links intervening. The central 
boss is a shield bearing the initials, in monogram, of the donor, 
T. P. W. The badge, which depends from the central boss, bears a 
shield charged with the arms of the Borough of Chesterfield, gules, on 
a fesse, or, a lozenge, azure, surrounded with an exquisitely designed 
Elizabethan oval frame-work, about which the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock are gracefully entwined. It is surmounted by a mural crown, 
beneath which are the words “ BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD.” 
The badge, like the chain, is of fine gold, and the arms are enamelled 
in heraldic colours. The reverse side of the badge bears the inscrip- 
tion :—“ Presented to the Corporation of Chesterfield, by Thomas Philpot 
Wood, on the completion of his Mayoralty, November, 1874. Chesterfield 
first Incorporated A.D. 1204; First Mayor Elected 1594.” The 
chain is so designed that from each of the central circles of the 
triplets of links shall depend an oblong ornamental tablet, bearing on 
its front a shield with the initials of each successive Mayor, and at 
the back the date of his Mayoralty. Those so far attached—for each 
year sees a new tablet added—are as follows :— 


First.—On the front, a monogram of the initials ‘“‘G. A. R.”; and on 
the back ‘‘ George Albert Rooth, Elected Nov. 9, 1874.” 


Second.—On the front, the initials “‘ J. W.” ; and on the back ‘* James 
Wright, Elected 1865, 1869, 1870, 1875. Died August 8rd, 
1876.” 


Third.—On the front, the initials ‘‘J. M.” ; and on the back “ John 
Marsden, Elected Nov. 9, 1871, 1872, 1876.” 


Fourth.—On the front, the initials “J. D.” ; and on the back “* John 
Drabble, Elected Nov. 9, 1877.” 


Fifth.—On the front, the initials ‘‘T. P.”; and on the back ‘‘ Theo- 
philus Pearson, Elected Nov. 9, 1878.” 


The pendent tablets of the Mayors elected in 1879 and 1880, have 
not as yet, it seems, been added. The Chain and Badge, drawn 
specially for me by Messrs. Bragg, is represented on plate XIII. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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ON SOME RELIEF BRICKS, AND WHAT THEY 
ILLUSTRATE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. 


Tue Scripture story of Susanna and the Elders has for ages furmed 
so prolific a theme, not only for divines and moralisers to descant 
upon, but for versifiers to turn to account, and medizval and later 
artists to illustrate, that a collection of the various versions, and their 
accompanying designs—the latter ranging from those introduced in 
the grand old Illuminated Manuscripts, to the coarsest of coarse wood- 
cuts of the “patter” and “broad-sheet”; and the former from the most 
elegant and profound of discourses, to the primitive wording of the 
ballad-monger—would be of extensive and highly diversified character. 
My object, however, is not now to speak of these versions, pictorial 
or otherwise, but simply to call brief attention to a series of curious 
relief-bricks, illustrating the story of Susanna, which, with others of a 
similar character (to which I shall also direct attention), I had the good 
fortune, on a visit made some time back to the Wisbech Museum, 
to find there. These I had specially photographed and engraved. Those 
relating to the bistory of Susanna, four in number, represent that 
number of the main scenes in the story, which, on account of its quaint- 
ness, I proceed partially to quote from an early black-letter ballad in 
the Roxburghe Collection. It is headed, “An excellent Ballad 
Intituled : The Constancy of Susanna. To an excellent New Tune ;” 
and its first line being quoted by Sir Toby Belch in Twefth Night, is 
proof that the ballad was well known to Shakspere. It begins :— 


There dwelt a man in Babylon 
of reputation great by fame ; 
He tooke to wife a faire woman, 
Susanna she was call’d by name ; 
A woman faire and vertuous: 
Lady, Lady, 
Why should wee not of her learn thus 
to liue godly ? 
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Having repelled their advances, and chosen rather to suffer death 
for charges threatened to be falsely brought against her, in the 


Vertuously her life was led, 
she feared God, she stood in awe, 
As in the storie we haue read, 
was well brought up in Moses’ law. 
Her parents they were godly folke, 
Lady, Lady ; 
Why should we not then sing and talke 
of this Lady? 


That yeare two Ludges there was made, 
which were the Elders of Babylon ; 
To Ioachim’s house was all their trade, 
who was Susannae’s husband then : 
Ioachim was a great rich man, 
Lady, Lady ; 
These Elders oft to his house came 
for this Lady. 


Toachim had an Orchard by, 
fast ioyning to his house or place, 
Whereat Susanna commonly 
her selfe did daily there solace : 
And that these Elders soone espye’d, 
Lady, Lady; 
And priuily themselves did hide 
for that Lady. i 


Her chaste and constant life was tride 
by these two Elders of Babylon ; 
A time conuenient they espide 
to have this Lady all alone. 
In his Orchard it came to passe, 
Lady, Lady ; 
Where she herselfe alone did wash 
her faire body. 
These Elders came to her anon 
& thus they said, ‘‘ Faire dame, God speed ! 
Thy doors are fast, thy Maids are gone 
consent to us and doe this deed 


* * * * * 








‘“* Better it were for me to fall 

into your hands this day guiltlesse 
Than that I should consent at all 

to this your shamefull wickednesse,”— 


these false-swearing Elders “against Susanna aloud they cry’d,” 
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On the morrow she was brought forth 
before the people there to stand, 

That they might heare and know the truth 
how these two Elders Susanna found. 





Pan 4) (as ’ 


And here the first design of the series of bricks seems to illustrate 
the circumstance detailed in the words of the Apocrypha, ‘‘and it 
came to pass the next day, when the people were assembled to her 
husband, Joacim, the two Elders came also, full of mischievous imagi- 
nation against Susanna to put- her to death” (v. 28). The Elders 
having sworn their false and infamous declaration, 





Iudgement there was for no offence, 
Susanna causelesse then must dye ;— 
These Elders bore such evidence, 
against her they did verifye, 
Who were beleiued then indeed, 
Lady, Lady ; 
Against Susanna to proceed 
that she should die. 


Susannae’s friends that stood her by, 
they did lament and were full woe, 
When as they saw no remedie, 
but that to death she then must goe. 
Then unto Him that is so just, 
» Lady, Lady, 
(In God was all her hope and trust) 
to Him did cry. 


The Lord her voice heard, and beheld 
The Daughter’s cry of Israel ; 
His Spirit he raised in a child, 
whose name was call’d young Daniel, 
Who cryed aloud whereas he stood, 
Lady, Lady, 
“TI am cleare of the guiltlesse blood 
of this Lady.” 
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** Are you such fooles?” quoth Daniel then ; 
in iudjement you have not done well, 
Nor yet the right way haue you gone, 
to judge a Daughter of Israel 
By this witnesse of false disdaine ; 
Lady, Lady, 
Wherefore to iudgement turne againe, 
for that Lady.” 


The subject of the second brick is, of course, illustrative of this 
part of the story:—“ the Lord raised up the holy spirit of a young 








youth, whose name was Daniel, Who cried with a loud voice, ‘I am 
clear from the blood of this woman.’ Then all the people turned 
them toward him, and said, ‘ What mean these words that thou hast 
spoken 4’ So he, standing in the midst of them said, ‘ Are ye such 
fools, ye sons of Israel, that without examination or knowledge of the 
truth ye have condemned a daughter of Israel? Return again to the 
place of Judgment, for they have borne false witness against her” 
(v. 45 to 49). The ballad then continues— 


And when to iudgement they were set, 
he called for those wicked men, 
And soone he did them separate, 
putting the one from the other, then 
He asked the first where hee did see 
that faire Lady ; 
He said “ under a Mulberry tree ;” 
who lyed falsely. 


“ Thou lyest” said Daniel “on thy head 
thy sentence is before the Lord.” 
He bad that forth he might be led, 
and bring the other that bore record, 
To see how they two did agree 
for this Lady ; 
He said ‘‘ under a Pomgrannat tree ;” 
who lyed falsely. 
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Said Daniel, as he did before, 
“behold the messenger of the Lord 
Stands waiting for you at the doore, 
euen to cut thee with a sword.” 
And euen with that the multitude 
aloud did cry, 
“ Thanks to God, so to conclude, 
for this Lady.” 








_ The third of these curious bricks, it will be seen, illustrates the 
scene where Daniel is examining, and condemning, the Elders, and 


the fourth their righteous punishment of death. 


They dealt like with those wicked men 
according as the Scripture saith, 
They did, as with their neighbour, then, 
by Moses’ law were put to death! 
The innocent preserued was, 
Lady, Lady, 
As God by Daniel brought to passe 
for this Lady ! 


The mode of punishment being that of stoning to death, according 
to the law of Moses, a basket of stones is represented hanging on a 
tree, ready for use, and two officers are in the act of “ casting the 
first stones” at the victims. 

The other relief bricks are equally curious and interesting. One 
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of these, evidently one of a series of the Evangelists, represents. St. 
Matthew and the Angel; St. Matthew being seated, holding the pen 
in one hand, and scroll, on which he is writing, resting on his knee, 
and held by the other, the Angel seated by his side. This is 
engraved at the head of this article, on page 81. 

Another is a fragment (engraved on plate XIV., fig. 1) bearing a 
portion of the badge of Charles V. or Philip Il., with the Dragon and 
one of the Pillars of Hercules, and the letters PLVS, being part of the 
well-known motto, PLUS OULTRE, altered into “ Plus ultra” (More 
beyond). Another, also a fragment (plate XIV., fig. 2), bears a 
portion of a lion passant-guardant, with stars. 

The most remarkable, however, is the next, and last, example. This 
brick, of totally different character in point of design from any of the 
others, is from Ramsey Abbey, about twenty miles from Wisbech. It is 
10 inches in length by 4} inches in width. The clay while soft, has, it 
will be seen on reference to the engraving. been impressed in a variety of 
ways with a mould of extreme beauty, bearing a series of six figures 
within an arcade of one octfoil arch in the centre, and two narrower 
trefoiled arches with crockets and finials, on either side. From the 
fortunate circumstance of this repetition of impresses of the mould 
occurring upon this one brick, I was able to make out the whole 
design. Over each arch is the name of the saint or other figure 
beneath it, but the lettering is so very imperfect as to render their 
reading, in some instances, a matter of difficulty. In the first arch, 
the head of the figure, which is all that is impressed, is mitred, and 
he holds a pastoral staff, terminating in a cross patée, in his left hand. 
Over this figure appear the words, “ S. Thome ” so that it 
probably represents St. Thomas a Becket. In the second arch is the 
figure of a king, wearing the well-known form of crown that appears 
on the coins of Edward I., II., and III. He holds in his right hand 
a sceptre with fleur-de-lis termination, and in his left hand, which is 
raised, he most probably holds aring. Over this is “S. Edwardvs,” and 
the figure is therefore, doubtless, that of St. Edward the Confessor. 
Under the wide central arch are two principal figures and a small one. 
The first of these is a priest holding a foliated crozier in his right hand, 
and at his feet on his left side kneels a small figure of a priest holding 
a crozier in front ; the second is a bishop wearing a mitre, and having 
in his left hand a crozier, while his right is held in the conventional 
attitude of benediction. Over the first of these the lettering seems 
to be “S. Doniet,” but over the other is very indistinct. In the 
fourth arch is apparently a female figure, probably a queen, holding 
in her right hand a sceptre ; and in the fifth is a mitred bishop, with 
foliated crozier in his left hand, and his right held up in an attitude 
of benediction. It is engraved on plate XIV., fig. 3. 

The bricks to which I have thus briefly called attention, form not 
a tithe of the objects of special interest in the Wisbech Museum, 
which, though but little known, is one of the richest and best in the 
kingdom. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R. PALMER. 


ALTHOUGH it does not appear on record at what time the Friar- 
Preachers first entered the town of Boston, their foundation here may 
be referred, with the greatest probability, if not to the initiation, at 
least to the sanction of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
died in 1258. This Convent of Friars does not come into notice 
before 1288, long after it had been fully completed. On St. James’s 
Day (July 25th) of this year, a fair was held in the town, during 
which joustings (called burdice) were held by some esquires, of whom 
one party was disguised as monks, and the other as canons. After 
the sham conflicts were over, some of these false religious, “‘ sons of 
Belial,” plotted together to rob the fair; and towards the evening of 
the following day (July 26th) set fire to the merchants’ booths in 
three or four places. When the merchants ran about to put out the 
flames, or fled, carrying away their more valuable goods, they were 
robbed, or met in the outlets of the roads, and at the bridge across 
the river Witham, by the rioters, who cruelly butchered many of them, 
loaded their boats with booty, and got away in the dark. The fire 
gained the mastery, and horribly destroyed the greatest part of the 
town ; and the church, with buildings of the Friar-Preachers, was 
burnt down. It was said that streams of molten gold, silver, and 
other metals ran down into the sea, and that all the money then in 
England would not have paid for the damage. The arm of justice 
was slow to strike; a commission of oyer and terminer was issued, 
Feb. 8th, 1289-90, to John Bek and Richard de Holebrok to inquire 
into the transgression and the abettors of it.* The leader of the riot 
and pillage proved to be one Robert Chamberlain, a stout esquire, 
who was captured and hanged. At his execution, he begged the par- 
don of the merchants for the injuries he had caused, but refused to give 
up the names of his accomplices, so that he alone publicly expiated 
the flagrant crimes of robbery, arson, and murder. At his house in 
Boston, many valuable articles were found hidden in the ground.” 
The Friar-Preachers soon set about repairing the great misfortune 
which thus befel them, and erected their church and buildings again. 
Edward I. gave them, Sept. 16th, 1290, eight oaks for timber out of 
Sherwood Forest.° At the same time, they took the opportunity of 
changing some land, and adding to the extent of their bounds. They 
received a royal licence, Nov. 29th, 1291, for the Abbot and Convent 
of Kirkstead to give them a plot of land in exchange for two other 
plots. By a writ of May 6th, 1292, an inquisition was taken here 





* Pat. 18 Edw. I. m. 37 4 
>’ Wykes, Trivet, yes ed Walsingham, Hemingburgh, Oxenedes, Stowe, and 
other chroniclers and annalis 
* Claus. 18 Edw. Lm. 4. 4 Pat. 20 Edw. I. m. 29. 
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88 THE FRIAR-PREACHERS OF BOSTON. 
on the 14th, and it was found that it would not be detrimental for 
John de Sutton and Petronille his wife, to assign to the Friars a plot 
of land 100 feet long and 18 feet broad, and for Peter, son of William 
Gode, to assign them another plot, 44 perticates long and 8 perticates 
broad. The first plot was held by John and Petronille, of Roger, son 
of William de Huntingfeud, who was a baron, for half a mark ; and 
by Roger, of the Earl of Richmond, without any rent ; and it was 
worth 18s. 4d. a-year. The other plot was held by Peter, of Simon 
de Pinchbek, by service of a clove; by Simon, of Wace de Kyrketon 
and Agnes his wife, by service of ld. a-year ; and by Wace and 
Agnes, of the Earl of Richmond, without any service; and it was 
worth 4s, a-year in all issues. But the Friars had already obtained 
quitclaims for the clove and the penny.* The mortmain licence for 
making both the assignments was given May 20th following.‘ 

Edward I. came to Boston, in 1800, and May 22nd, on his arrival 
gave 19s. 8d., through F. Wm. de Basyngham, to the Friar-Preachers, 
for two days’ food.« Edward II., at Swineshead (co. Lincoln), July 
7th, 1812, sent them an alms of 12s., for one day’s food.» Edward 
IIL. granted a license, Oct. 9th, 1827, empowering the Friars to make 
and hold an underground conduit of fresh water in the town of 
Bolingbroke, running to their homestead, for the convenience of them- 
selves and others dwelling in Boston. This king passing through 
Boston, Sept. 12th, 1328, sent an alms of 9s. 4d. to the 28 Friar- 
Preachers here, for a day’s food 

When Richard de Bernesley, of Haiton, died, there fell to this 
Convent (probably by his bequest), the sum of 26/. 18s. 4d., which 
the crown owed him for four sacks of wool, at ten marks a sack. The 
money was paid to the Prior out of the Exchequer in four instal- 
ments, in 1843; June 2lst, 40s.; June 27th, 40s.; July 8th, 
13/. 13s. 11d.; and July 25th, 82. 19s. 5d.* 

The peace of the Convent was broken, in 1845, by an affair, which 
F. Robert de Kyrketon, the Prior, carried into a secular tribunal. 
In legal phraseology, his complaint stated, that John Baret, parson of 
St. Botolph’s Church, Roger de Pykworth, chaplain, Walter Baret, 
Thomas Baker, Henry Chaumberleyn, John de Wrangill, John de St. 
Neot, John Hardy, John de Stepyng, William le Cook, and others, 
assaulted and wounded F. Simon de Sancto Botolpho, and F. Alan 
de Pyncebeck, in the town, so seriously, that their lives were despaired 
of, and carried off their goods and chattels to the value of 1002. found 
there. For the fines of half a mark each, the Prior obtained three 
commissions of oyer and terminer, addressed, Dec. 10th, to the justi- 
ciaries William de Thorp, Roger de Bankwell, and John de Vaux, to 
adjudicate in the matter ; one writ being for the assault on F. Simon, 





¢ Inquis. ad quod dampn. 20 Edw. I. No. 165. Jurors: Alan, son of Rob. de 
Fenne, Eborard de Campeden, Rob. Cade, Jobn Bonnyng’, Rog. Gerno’, Geoff. fitz 
Roger faber, Will. his brother, John le Tanner, Gilb. de Sandie, Pet. Milby, John 
Gerno’, and Geoff. de Lettewell. 


Pat. 20 Edw. I. m. 12. & Rot. garder., (elemos.) 28 Edw. I. 
h Lib. er. reg. 5 Edwd. II. ; Bibl. Cotton. Nero C VIIL. 
i Pat. 1 Edw. I I. . 8. m. 14. i Contrarot. cust. garder. reg. Edw. III. 


it. scac. pasch. 17 Edw. III., m, 17 etc. 
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another for that on F. Alan, and the third for the goods.’ But it 
seems that an amicable agreement soon ended the case, and forthwith 
healed all the bruises. 

To this community belonged for a time, F. Roger de Dymoke, who 
was probably a member of the honourable family of Dymoke, of 
Scrivelsby, which hereditarily enjoyed the distinguished Grand 
Sergeantry of the Royal Championship of England. He studied in 
the schools of his Order at Oxford, laureated as Doctor of Divinity in 
that University, and occupied the Professor’s Chair of Theology there. 
After F. Robert de Kyrketon, he became Prior of Boston. At this 
time John de Wyclif, Rector of Lutterworth, was stirring up the 
kingdom with his denunciations of the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church, and drew into the ranks of his followers many Friars of all 
hues, grey, black, and white, who threw off obedience, but retained 
the habits of their Orders. Among the opponents of his new tenets, 
stood forth F. Roger Dymoke, who being deputed by a solemn decree 
of the theologians of Oxford, combated in solemn disputation against 
the innovations. Afterwards he became Regent of Studies in the 
House of the Blackfriars of London ** and whilst he held this charge 
he wrote his treatise, Contra XII. Errores et Hareses Lolhardorum, 
which he addressed and dedicated to King Richard IL, being an 
answer to the famous appeal containing twelve articles, which the 
disciples of Wyclif, in 1895, affixed publicly to the door of the Par- 
liament at Westminster." In 1397, he purposed to go abroad, but 
was required to appear before the Sheriff of Lincolnshire, and pro- 
mise not to depart without the royal licence, nor to engage in any 
affair prejudicial to the king or kingdom. Thereupon, Master William 
Waltham, Canon of York, and Hugh Bavent, of Norfolk, became 
sureties, each in the sum of forty marks, for his good comportment 
abroad ; and so licence was given, about September, for his departure 
by the ports of London, Dover, or Sandwich.° He evidently went to 
Rome on ecclesiastical affairs ; and whether he died abroad, or returned 
to his native land, is not known, as he never again in life comes into 
notice. 

Whilst F. Roger Dymoke was Prior of Boston, some Friar- 
Preachers, who had rebelled and broken with their Order, determined 
to take a revenge on him. Collecting a band of fully-armed men, in 
the night-time they scaled the outer walls of the Convent, entered 
the house, breaking doors and windows, and assaulted and wounded 
the Prior and the Brethren in their beds. The Friars rang the bells, 
and raised the cry of fire, in order to summon the townsmen to their 
rescue ; but the assailants beat off the constables, and got away, 
after destroying and carrying off goods and chattels to no small 
amount, threatening the Prior and Brethren with death and the 





1Pat. 19 Edw. III., p. 3.,m. 9d. Rot, Fin. 19 Edw. III.,m. 1. 

m F, John Dymmok, ord. pred., preached before the King in the Chapel within 
the Manor of Shene, at Pentecost (May 22nd), 1890, and received the royal alms of 
a mark. Lib. de recept. et prestet.in garder. hosp. reg. 13-14 Rich. Il. There is 
probably a <7 error in substituting John for Roger. . 

® Quetiff et Echard ; etc. © Rot. Orig. 21 Rich. II. ro. 59. 
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burning of their house, unless they submitted to their demands. 
When the report of the outrage reached the Royal Council,.a com- 
mission was issued, Nov. 10th, 1379, to Robert de Wylughby, Ralph 
de Rocheford, William de Spaigne, William Tolymond, Thomas Clay- 
mond, and John, son of Saer de Rocheford, jun., of whom at least two 
were to make full enquiry into the matter, with the amount of damage 
done, to take security for the Convent against the menaced fire, and 
to imprison the guilty parties.” 

One F. William was transferred and affiliated to this Priory from 
Lincoln, June 29th, 1898, by the Master-General-of the Order. 
Shortly after the end of June, 1896, F. Hugh was elected Prior here ; 
and the Master-General confirmed the election, April 7th, 1897, for the 
sake of safety, and to avoid scruples of conscience on the part of the 
Convent, as F. Thomas Palmer was no longer Provincial, and could 
not act in the matter. The Master-General, on the same day, con- 
firmed to F. John Birck all graces conceded to him by his superiors, 
and the chamber granted to him in this Priory ; he assigned to this 
Convent F. John Poyll (Pole), June 20 ; and F. Robert here, Oct. 20, 
he allowed to hold his rank, “ secundum suam antiquitatem,” above all 
his juniors, notwithstanding his reading of the Sentences had been 
cursory. At this last date, he formally translated F. John Pole from 
his Convent of Trim to Boston, and allowed him to assist at the ob- 
sequies of Isabel de Fryskey.* This F. John Pole was an Irishman, 
but had been long in England ; for when a royal proclamation was 
issued in 1894, ordering all Irish to depart out of the kingdom before 
the festival of the Assumption at latest, he obtained the king’s 
licence, July 21st, for which he paid a fine of 6s. 8d., to continue his 
residence in this country." 

Ralph, Lord de Cromwell, by will dated Dec. 18th, 1451, and 
proved Feb. 21st, 1455-6, bequeathed ten marks of English money to 
each house of the Friars of the four Orders at Lincoln and Boston.* 

About 1536, Leland found in the library of this Priory— 

“ Historia Turpini Remensis Archiepiscopi, De Karolo Magno, 
quomodo terram Hispanie de potestate Saracenorum liberavit.” 

“ Cronica Summorum Pontificum et Imperatorum.” 

“ De Gestis Trojanorum.” 

“ Historia Grecorum.” in uno volumine. 

“ Historia Britonum.” 

“ Albertus, De Mirabilibus.” 

“ Lugdunensis, De Virtutibus et Vitiis.” 

‘* Petrus de Tharantasia, Super Epistolas Pauli.” 

“Tdem Petrus, Super quarto Summarum.” 

‘*Gorham, Super Lucam.”* 

Speaking of Boston, shortly after the dissolution of monasteries, 
the same great antiquary says—“ Iu the Blake Freres lay one of the 
Noble Huntingfeldes, and was a late taken up hole, and a leaden 
Bulle of Innocentius, Bisshop of Rome, about his Nek.”* 








P Pat. 3 Rich. III., p. 1, m. 19d. a Regist. —_ n. Ord. Rome asservat. 
t Pat. 18 Rich. II. m. 34. Rot. Orig. 18 Rich. IL, ro. 84. 
* Testamenta Eboracensia. t Bibl. Reg. Append. 69 ; Brit. Mus. 
® Leland’s Itin., Vol. VI., p. 53. 
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This community was broken up in Feb., 1538-9, by Richard, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Dover. On the 22nd, Thomas Paynell wrote to Lord 
Cromwell, certifying the suppression of the four houses of Friars in 
Boston, and “ being the kyng’s officer,” suggested that the materials 
of the buildings should be used to repair and rebuild the king’s tene- 
ments, staythes, and sea-banks within the town, considering how barren 
the country was of stone, timber, and tiles, and how chargeable would 
be the carriage of such materials ; which repairs were very necessary 
for the safeguard of the town and country, otherwise much of the 
lower parts of Holland was in great danger and jeopardy.” On the 
following day (being the first Sunday in Lent), the Bishop himself 
wrote from Lincoln, to Cromwell, stating that he bad received these 
four “very pore howseys” in Boston to the King’s use, and according 
to his Lordship’s letter had delivered them, with all the poor imple- 
ments, to the king’s servants, Master Taverner and Master 
Johnys.” And again the next day from Grimsby he informed his 
master that from twelve houses of Friars (one at Huntingdon, four at 
Boston, four at Lincoln, one at Grantham, one at Newark, and one 
at Grimsby) he had for the King only about twelve-score fodders of 
lead, twenty-four bells, and from each house a chalice of six or ten 
ounces, which he had carried away with him.* The plate was de- 
posited, Apr. 25th, in the royal treasury.” 

The possessions of the late Convent were estimated at 46s. 8d. 


ear : 
Site of the Blackfriars, with the mansion and other sasinn: gardens, 
and orchards ye ves 21s. 

A garden leased to Thomas Crowe chaplain i. a 18s. 4d. 
A house leased to William Spynke ... one doe 4s. 
A garden leased to John Bate ; 5s. 


A garden leased to John Nele, as now x let to J ohn Verdenotte 8s. 4d. 

But the crown actually got only 25s. 8d. a-year, as Charles, Duke 
of Suffolk, immediately became the tenant of the site, and did not 
pay the rent." The particulars for the grant, in which the site alone 
was estimated to contain 5 acres, were made out for the same noble- 
man ;*to whom, Mar. 10th, 1540-1, this late house of le Blacke 
Freers, with its whole church, belfry, and churchyard, and all build- 
ing and garden, were granted, inter alia, to be held by him, and his 
heirs and assigns for ever, by the twentieth part of a fief, and for 
this house the yearly rent on tenth of 4s. 8d. 

The principal part of the site of this Priory became the property of 
the corporation of Boston. The Priory stood in South Street, between 
Sibsey Lane and Custom-house Lane. The building in the former 
lane, which was long used as a gaol, was a part of this religious 





Y Miscellaneous Letters, temp. Hen. VIII., 2nd series, Vol. XXXII., No. 216. 
¥ Cotton MSS. Cleopatra E. IV., fol. 212. 
* Miscellaneous Letters, ut supra, No. 112. 
¥ Account of Monastic Treasures Confiscated. (Abbotsford Club.) 
* Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII., No. 110; and 31-32, No. 105. 
® Particulars for Grants (32) Hen. VIII. » Pat. 32 Hen. VIIL., p. 8 m. 26 (25). 
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house ; and another part, adjoining the custom-house, was converted 
into a granary. Inthe back part of this building an arched room 
has remained in good preservation. It is probable that the burial 
ground was in Shodfriars Lane, near the public school ; for in digging 
a well in the school-yard, in 1816, the workmen found a stone coffin 
at a considerable depth, and there are many other indications there- 
abouts of the ground having been formerly used as a place of 
sepulture. 





THE MS. MEMORANDA OF GEORGE MOWER, OF BARLEY 
WOODSEATS, CO. DERBY. 


COMMUNICATED, WITH NOTES, BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 


(Concluded from page 48.) 


Mr. Joseph Mayfield, of Bridgeford on ha in Nottinghamshire, died October 1750 
He used to ring with me there being 6 ; aged about 60. 
My dear brother Arthur Mower Sica re: 8 aclock of Sunday in afternoon 8 
c- was buried of thursday after, April 12 1750, at Barlow. He was born Oc*. 19¢» 
1684, so he was 65 years 19 of Oct. 1749. He left Mr. Ellis and his servant Elizabeth 
Lenthal executors and most of the personal estate ; he left the land to neices; and 
he only left me ten pound ; nep. Robert children 20}, a; apece. 
Richard Bagshaw esq’. justice of peace, of Norton, died tuesday at 5 aclock at 
night ; was buried there about 5 at night of Good Friday 18 April 1750, aged 76 


we Mr, Ann Jackson died fryday night 11 May 1750; buried at Stavely munday 14 ; 
age about 40 years, unmarried. Was godmother to my danghier Elizabeth June 1736. 

John Wilson milner, of Milnthorpe, died Sunday 6 May 1750; buried at... 

Mr. Godfry son of Thomas Webster, of Chesterfield, died saturday morning about 8, 
May 19%» 1780, He left 4 sons and 8 daughters ; aged about 63 years. 

William Turner, son of Geo. of Coldaston, died at Ches‘....June; buried 8. He 
married nurse Turner daughter, 1750. 

Mr. William Hollingworth, of Breck near Stavely, died fryday 8 June; buried 
there Sunday 10* June 1750. 

ao eoed ‘iene son of George, died thursday 28 June; buried Sunday first July 
17 

George Not of Chesterfield, died about 19*® March 1749, aged about 

Mary widow of Edward Nadeden, now wife of Henry Webster, of Calthorpe died 
of St. James 25 July 1750; buried at Bramton fryday 27 July 1750, 

Waneman, steward "to Lady Oxford died fryday 20 Daly 1750 at Edenstow ; : 


buried... 

Jobn ‘Ellis, son of Seth Ellis, of Bramton, late son, died at M'. Heathcote’s, 
where he was clark. Died St. James day ; buried 28 July. 

William, son of Baxter of Rydes near Wath, died tuesday 7 August 1750. M 
nep. Robert Mower married his only daughter at Silkstone. Was buried at Wat 
thursday 9. Age about 70, 1750. 

Mr’. Steetman, attourney at Tidswell, fell down fryday 10*» ee ; died about 4 next 
morning being saturday 11 Aug. ; buried tuesday 14. Mr. Ral h Rossington married 
his youngest . homer weeny 1750. 

omas North of Ches‘. slater and cockfeeder* died at Shefield where he was 
feeding cocks, Aug....1750, and buried at Ches‘, 

Johnathan son of Philip’ Maden buried at Dronfield 25 Sept, 1750, aged... 

Sampson Chapman, son of Edward, died munday first Oct. ; burried wednesday 
84 at ieten, aged 65 last April, bap*. 16. 1750. 

Mr. John Frogott, son of William of Haggin, Staveley parish, died at Hallefax 
Se 17650 ; buried there in Yorkshire. 

Thrornas Rogers’ widow, of Aperknowle, died 12 Oct. 1750 ; buried at Dronfield 14. 








* See note postea. 
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Eliz: widow of Francis Owen died of fryday in night 5 Oct. 1750; buried at Barlow. 
Webster of Whiting died buried sunday... 

Samuel Burton esq°. of Derby, had been sherrif in 1718 ; died * wednesday about 
2 in morning 24 Oct. 1750; buried there saturday 27 Oc*. 

Widow Air died saturday morning at Ounston; buried 5 November 1750 at 
Dronfield. Her first husband was Morisby, her maiden name Elizabeth daughter of 
Mr. Stephenson of Chesterfield. She has left 3 sons and one daughter. 

Mrs, Ann widow to M'. Brown of Dronfield died fryday night about 8; buried at 
Dronfield Sunday being of Martlemas day 1750. Her maiden name was Tatton, her 
mother Peg. of eachif + ; aged 65 last S*. Matthew day 21 Sept. 

Francis Pole esq'*., who was high sherriff 1707, died tuesday morning 6** Nov». 
1750 at Parkball ; buried fryday 8" at Balbrough. Never married ; aged about 73. 

Thomas, son of Mr. “ry ellor of Mansfield, died of Sunday night about ten ; 
buried there of tuesday Nov». 1750, aged about 36 years. He left a wife and 8 
“Robert Hay, of Cutthorpe, died of Sund rning 9t Dec, 1750 

rt Hay, of Cutthorpe, died of Sunday morni ec>, 1750; buried at 
Chesé, pate 11, aged about... . 

John Heath of Sumerset died Dec». 1750 aged about 96 ; was a shoomaker. 

Samuel Lee, shoomaker and clarke of Chesterfield church, had been and done his 
duty there of ae 16 Dec., died about 1 on that night 1750. 

14 Dec», 1750, died Thomas Watson Wentworth { Marquis and Baron of Rocking- 
ham, Earl of Malton and Baron of Higham Ferrers, lord lieutenant of West and 
North rideing of Yorkshire. Died fryday 16 Dec>. 1750; buried at York saturday 
29 December, aged... 

Tho*. Ashlay, parson of Whitington, died 7 January 1750; buried there thursday 
tenth. 

John North died tuesday night 8 Jan*. 1750; buried at Barlow fryday 11 Jan®. ; 
about 48 years old. Some years since liv’d at Highgate house. 

Secure, collier, died Sunday morning 13 January 1750; buried at Barlow 


Dalton, who married Mr’. Bright’s daughter of Ches*., died... 

Ann, wife of Joseph Brightmore, died tuesday morning about 5; buried thursday 
tenth Jan*. 1750 at Holmsfield, aged about 73 half ; was our maid Nanny’s mother. 

3 Mr. Joseph Colebeck, who was steward to Lady Oxford, was buried tuesday 8 

anuary 1750. 

Elizabeth wife of Geo. Trout of Ounston died 14 Jan*®. 1750; buried at Dronfield. 

Peter Booker the collier, lived at Sudball in Newbold fields, died Sunday morning 
18 Janu. 1750 ; buried tuesday 15** at Barlow. He married Geo. Crowson daughter ; 
left no children. 

Caleb Booth of Chester’. died in Augt. 1750 at Nottingham ; buried there. I 
learned with him at school. 

William Smith, of Ounstone, died about Nov. 20 1750 at Ounston; buried at 
Dronfield. His wife died in Jannuary, buried at Dronfield 1750 ; about 13 Jan. 

Ann Swift, widow of Nicolas Swift, died Saturday morning 26 Jan. 1750 at 
Knowles ; buried at Dronfield tuesday 28 Jan®. 1750 about 88 years. She was 
sister to William Bright of Lane end in Barlow lordship. Her first husband was 
Anthony 7. : ° 

Omfry Wilken, baker, died 28» of Jan®. munday ; buried weduesday 30 at Chester- 
field, aged about 33 years. 1750. 

Mary wife of Edward Hodkisson died at Ches*. thursday 31 January 1750 ; buried 
at Solow Sunday 34 of feb. Her husband died 9* Jan*. 1742. 

18 feb. 1750, John Bate a blacksmith of Handley died 18 feb. at Bawtry; was 
very well until about 6 ; went to bed ; said he was not very well; died about ten 
that night. 

Elizabeth Kowley died wednesday night, buried 23 feb. at Barlow. She was 
Emaniell Siddal’s daughter of Boalhill ; aged about 68 years. 

William son of Geo. Redferne died Saturday morning 234 feb. 1750; buried at 
Barlow tuesday 26 feb. 1750. 

Thomas Gilberthorpe died sunday night 24 feb. 1750; buried at Barlow. 





* At Sevenoaks. 

+ Mary, dau. of Edward Pegge, of Beauchief, Esq., by Gertrude (Strelley), his 
wife, married Thomas Tatton, of Withenshaw, co. Chester, gent. (Ped. Hunter's 
Hallamshire, p. 199). See antea, under 1748. 

t Only son of the Hon. Thomas Watson Wentworth, the 3*¢ son of Edward, Baron 
Rockingham, by Lady Anne Wentworth, dau. of Tho*., Earl of Strafford. 
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Mr. Thomas Barker, lawer, died...March; buried Sunday 10 March 1750 at Bake- 
well, aged about 50 years; bad two wifes but no children. 

' Mary wife of Samuel Stephenson, of Barlow, died fryday morning ; buried there of 
saturday night 16 March 1750. 

Captain Henry Browne,* of Skelbrook in Yorkshire, died about 28 Nov». 1750 ; left 
one son and two daughters ; he was brother to M'. Browne of Dronfield. 

Fredirick Prince of Wales + died wednesday night about ten 20*» of March 1750; 
buried 13 April, Saturday night. 

Widow Wainwright, Mr. Joshua Wuin mother, was buried saturday 6 April 1751. 

Barnet Wells widow, of Grange, was buried tuesday in Easter week 9 April 1751, 
at Barlow. 

In the year 1727, at Burwell, about 2 mils from Cambridge, was a puppit shew in 
a barn which was burnt, in which about 125 persons was burnt in the barn; cou’d 
not get out, the door shunting inwardly.t 

tthew Webster's widow died at Tottle April 1751; buried at Chesterfield of 
St. Mark’s day, aged about 92. William Webster was his eldest son, Joseph 2%, 
Matthew Webster youngest. 

Philip Maden, of Ounston, buried his wife of Sant. Mark’s day, at Dronfield; they 
had beew married above 63 years ; ere ee ae age, 

Sykes, of Derby, mother of M'. Sam!. Sykes of Ches‘., died at Derby 
munday 80 A ril 1751. Her bro. Sam!. Burton died there 24 Oct. 1750. 

Parson Pork, of Heath, died munday 29 April; buried of Mayday 1751. 

Jane Hancock, mother of George, died 11 June, about 12 at noon. 

Mr. Hamlet Yate, formerly of Aston Parks died at Budworth...1750; buried there. 
Left his daughter Mary executor. 

Madam Pole, of Spinkell, widow, was buried tuesday 4 June; thought to be about 
84. 1751. 

Mr. Adam Soresby, son of Will: who built the great house in Ches‘., died at 
Hackthorn by Lincoln heath thursday morning about 34 June 6* (sic) 1751 ; buried 
at Chesterfield. Left a son and two daughters ; about... 

Jane widow Hancock, daughter of Tho*. Middleton of oe, died 11° June 


1751; buried at Barlow th y 13h, Rat my 4 feb. 1685. 
y; 


Mr’. Godfry Fern, m of Beach ied at Chesterfield saturday morn. 
224 June ; buried of Midsumer day 24 at Mattlock. Left a wife ; no children ; aged 
about... 

1751. The Honourable William Cavendish, son of Lord James, died ubout one of 
clock 29 June, St. Peter, of Saturday ; buried at Derby munday 7 July§ 

Peter Bristley bad his leg broke in a colepitt, died in...1751 at Chontins within 
Ounstone. 

Mr. Samuel Prime, of Stavely, went to bed well; was found dead next morning 
munday first July 1751 ; was steward to Lord James Cavendish and treasurer for the 
county of ee - 

M"*. Martha Hawsworth and her sister Ann both died of thursday, and was both 
buried in one grave at Shefield of saturday 6* July 1751, aged... 

8 May 1751, died Parson William Locket, vicar of St. Werburgh and S*. Michael in 
Derby, aged 65 ; of a good carectar. : 

July 1751, M*. Salt’s wife died July 1751 in Staffordshire ; was widow to Mt. Robert 
Hunloke ; had no child by either; and daughter to M'. Carver of Chesterfield. 

John Swift, of Crowhole, died 4 clock Sunday 28 July 1751 ; buried tuesday 30th 
at Barlow, aged 77 years had he lived untill Sep*. next. 

Mr. Thomas , ||] limner, fell off his horjsje near Carbinton furge wednesday, 
near night, 17 July 1751 ; was taken up dead ; buried at Norton Cucno satturday 20 ; 
was a intimate acquaintance of M'. Hague ;4 aged about 60. 





* Captain in the guards, and served in his ives ears under the Duke of 
Marlborough. Married Abigal, eldest dau. of Richard ter, ., of Sisonby, in 
Leicestershire. Built the present house at Skelbrook. (See Hunter’s South 
Yorkshire, vol. ii., p. 458). 

+ 1750-1. Died at Leicester House, Born at Hanover, Jan: 20, 1706-7. Married, 
April 27*, 1736, the Princess Augusta, dau. of Frederick II., Duke of Saxe Gotha. 

+ This is noticed by John Hobson in his Journal (Surtees Soc. pub., vol. 65, p. 274). 
He says, that the barn “was set on fire on purpose by a man who was displeased 
because he might not see the show for nothing.” 

He died of a mortified leg. 

{ The name is blank in the MS., but the Rev. B. W. Wright, the Vicar of Cuckney, 
has obligingly supplied it. 

q See antea, 25 Aug., 1740. 
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M:. John Bright, son of Nicolas of Chesterfield cutt his own throat at London... 
1761. 
Mary wid. of Godfry Booker died suddenly thursday morning 8 Ang*t. 1751; 
buried at.. 

William Parkin died thursday morning 15 Aug*t. 1751; buried at Eckington 
Saturday 17, aged....His wife was nurse to my first child Elis. 1736, at Woodseats 

Mary widow of Rattleclif, Coldaston, was buried at Dronfield Sunday 25 Augt*. 
1751 ; thought to be about 99 year. 

Mr. John Watts of Barnshall was buried at Eccleshal wednesday 21** Aug*t. 1751, 


aged 61. 

‘Alexsand. Dam lived near Baslow, died tuesday 34 Sept. 1751, aged about 85 ; 
buried at Baslow thursday 25 Sep*. 

Joseph Offley esq®., of ertins died 8 Sep*. wednesday abont 5 in morning 1751. 
Left two daughters and one son.* 

Mr. Jonathan Vernon died at Northwitch about 10** Sept. 1751 ; he was clarke to 
Unkle _—* in 1709; Lelp’d to draw my wife’s joynture 2 Uc*. 1709 and is a witness. 


A 
safel Pearson died Sunday morning 13 Oct. 1751; buried 15 at Barlow, aged 


about 65 years; his bro. Samuel was buried 24 Oct. 1742; he lived at Chesterfield ; 
was bap*t. 20 Oct. 1686 ; so he was 65.+ 
Prince of Orange, Stadthoder of the Dutch nation, died 11 Oct. 1751 in holland. 
Godfry Allison, of Newbold, died 5* Nov. in morning; buried at Barlow 7 
afternoon, aged about 71 years; bro. to schoolmaster Allison at Dronfield under- 
master. 


Sam!, Gill, of Ounston, died...Nov>. 1751; buried at Dronfield...aged . 
John Babington died Sunday morning first Nov? 1751 ; buried janetingy 34; he was 
a Pg? aged about .. 

William Baines, of Coldaston, died fryday morning 6* De». ; was buried at 
Dronfield Sunday gt of, 1751, aged "88 years in June last. He was father to Parson 
Baines of Barlow who was starved on moor New year’s day 1726 ; was a good man. 

Lord James Cavandisb, unkle to this present duke, died at Leoden saturday 14 
Bp hy L , is ot Daly. Sy . f Ivt day, abou’ f day night, aged 
rs) arple an®. 1752, of twelvt , about 6 of munday t, 
about 87 years; buried at Barlow...9 January. A 
M*. George Barker, of Baslow, died there ——, 5 Jan: 1752, at 3 in afternoon ; 
a a wife and 5 children, aged 29 years old. His wife was big with child. 
oseph Simpson, clark of Barlow chappel, died tuesday ~ < 14 Jan®*. ; burried 
feyde 17 Jan*. 1752. He was bap. 17 feb. 1681; was born Valentine day ; would 
have been 70 then. 
Mr. Joshua Wilden of Ches*., distiller, was buried there...1751. 
Nicolas Slater, yy and glaser, buried at Ches#,...1751. 
Mr......Dodd, of Crich, pottmaker, died Wednesday 15 of Jan*. 1752; buried 
wr 19. [? 18.) 
..Johnson, mother in law to Mr. Slater, died Sunday 19 Jan. buried at 
Chest, wednesday 224 Jan. 1752. 
S*. Winser || son of S'. Henry Hunloke, of Wingerworth, died thursday night 
about —ao 1752; buried there 4 feb. of tuesday; left 4 sons and 2 = 
about 67; was taken with a palse tuesday night 26 Nov. 1751; 30 
January 1752; never spoke al the time he lived. 
Samuel, son of ykes, of Derby, died saturday night about 12; buried at 
tuesday at night 11 febua. 1752. He maried...M*. Godfry Webster 
ter ; had 2 children, both died. Aged about 28 years; was attorney. 
e Reverend Isaack q Steer, of Handsworth, died at Candlemas day on feb. 1752; 
was taken ill as he was buring a corps sund. before 26 feb. [? Jan:] 





* Edmund Offiey, the son, died s. p. His elder sister and coh., Urith, married 
15 March, 1759, Samuel Shore, esq., of Meersbrook, in par. Norton; and the 
ounger, Hannah Maria, married 18 June, 1767, Francis Edmunds, esq., of Wors- 
rough. Both left descendants. 

+ Sic in MS., but the ons should be 56. 

t William Charles Henry Friso, Prince of Orange and Nassau, Stadtholder, 
Captain-General and Admiral of the United Provinces. Born Sept. 1, 1711. Married 
March 14, 1733, to Anne, Princess Royal of England. 

§ He was M P. for Derby in 7 parliaments. 

Sir Thomas Windsor Hunloke, 8rd baronet. 
| His name was Charles. One of the six sons of Mr. Steer of Darnall. Instituted 
Handsworth from Bradfield, in 1740. 
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Thomas Goons, son of George of Hundal, died munday 17 feb. 1752; buried fryday 
21 at Dronfield, aged about 70, unmarried. 

Henry, son of Joseph Smith of Stavely, died thursday night 20% feb.; buried 
there saturday 22 1752, aged about... 

Robert, son of Robert Stephenson, of Brendwood Yate, died thursday about 7 in 
morning 19 March 1752: buried at Barlow saturday 21% aged . bap*. 27 Sep*. 1782 
[1682]; was about 69 and 7 months. 

22d March 1752, Simon Milner, of Holmsfield, was buried there. 

Mary, daughter of M'. Goodwin, schoolmaster, died wednesday night about a 11; 
buried Good fryday 27 March 1752, aged near 17. 

Mr. John Lee, of Morven, formerly of Carrhouse by Rotheram, was buried there 
fryday 10*» April 1752, aged... 

_Bobert Milward’s wife died wednesday 15 April 1752; she was Vales of Aper- 
owle. 


Sunday 12* of April 1752, died in 55% year of his age, at Denby-grange near 
Wakefield, St. John Lister Kay Bart. He fought several cock matches with S'. 
Winsor Hunloke at Chesg. and Wakefield.* 

Mr. Geo. Gregson died 25 April St. Mark’s about 8 clock in morning at Dronfield ; 
was buried there tuesday 28 day 1752, 25. 

Wednesday 15 April 1752, died at Nottingham the Hon. Rothwell Willoubghby 
only bro. to the Lord Middleton of Woollaton. 

Mr. Wilberfoss wine merchant at Gainsbrough died about January 1752. 

. Marple bro, to James the butcher ; 


John Webster di 
married Tra 


8S". Myles S 
commissioners of his majesty’s customs, died thursday 14 May 1752 at Bath. He 
represented county of Yorkshire. 

Joshua Low of Morry dropted down dead as he waa looking at Shaws washing 


sheep, fryday 12 June 1752; buried munday 15** at Brampton ; aged about 73. 
Barker, son of M', Alexander of Edensor, buried of thursday 25 June 1752 


there. 

Parson Humpton,t of Etecshall c ll, buried wednesday first July 1752. 

George Baxter Mower, eldest son of my nep. Robert Mower, died at Doncaster 
Sunday about 5 at night 24 July 1752; buried at Clarebrough....Was bap*. 16 Jan®. 
1738 at Clabrough. He wou’d have been 14 years old if be had lived until next 
January 1753. 


[The writer died 26th August, 1762, st. 81.] 





* Until the law interposed to suppress several barbarous amusements (so-called), 
in which our forefathers of both high and low degree were wont to indulge, cock- 
fighting was carried on to a great extent all over the kingdom. Most towns had 
their established cock-pits, where the public were admitted. The advertisements of 
race meetings in the last century y included the announcement of “a main of 
cocks” to be fought at some appointed place, where probably, sometimes, almost as 
much money changed hands in rs as on the races themselves. 

. + AT - clear from the MS. whether this is intended for Mr. Smith Hall, or Mr. 
mit! ; 

t{ William Humpton, curate of Ecclesall, 1720-1752. 








PHILIP KINDER’S MS. “HISTORIE OF DARBY-SHIRE.” 
(Continued from page 24). 


§ III. 
Nobilitie. 


1. For ye Nobilitie noe cuntrie in England except ye Metropolis hath soe 
many princely habitations, the Theaters of Hospitalitie, & seats of selfe 
fruition, as Bolsover, Haddon, Hardwick, an other Escuriall, Brettby, 
Sutton, Ould-Coates. In tymes past ye Castle in ye peake for ye honour 
of Peverell, Codnor for the Lord Gray, Elveston for ye famely of Blount 
Lord Montjoy. The Earles of Shrewsbury att Buttons, Elizabeth 
Countess of Shrewsbury att Chats-worth, And in tymes past though 
against his will, the Duke of Burbon had his resience here, where he was 
held captive 19 yeers at Melburne Castle, 

2. This shire gives denomination or titles of honour more then any other. 
As namely ye Earles of Darby, Chester-field, Cleveland, Scarsedale, The 
shire is full of Patrionimicke names as Shirley of Shirley, Okeover of 
Oaker, Low of high-low, Alsop of Alsop, Kinder of Kinder, Tunsted of 
Tunsted & many others, These are agnomina genitiva w® Menula 
expounds Gentilitia. 

4. The Ampitheater of renowned persons. The glorious Cavendish of 
ye illustrious famely of ye Cavendishes who gave ye World a girdle in two 
Solar Revolutions, Anthonie Fitz Herbert of ye familie of Norbury, who 
gave life & Law unto ye common Lawes of England, and in comparison 
putt ye Codes & Digests in a bagg. Bradford ye crowned martyr, y*‘ cutt 
ye triple crowne, and rent ye Roman Pale asunder, Ripley of Ripley an 
other Hermes in his twelve Gates concerning ye Philosophers stone; he 
suffered death for makeing a Peare-tree to fructifie in Winter. M* Sentlo 
Clyfton of ye familie of Bradley a renowned Antiquarie who left many 
M. SS. But alas! we must commend them like many of Tully’s 
orations, w™ this unhappie Elogie, Religua desiderantur. ‘They are all 
wanting & much desired, none extant. M*‘ Dethick King-of-arms, pater 
patratus, father of ye fatherhood, whose power delegate from ye King 

[fo. 194b. 

was greater than ye naturall po way who only can gegett a man, but he 
could create a gentleman. M. Tho: Bancraft surnamed ye smale poett by 
way of a friendly ironie: but worthie to be ranked amongst ye best 
classicks & greater volumnes; he writt y* gluttons feast concerning Dives 
& Lazarus, The battle of Letzphen w™ other poéms. Some there are 
living whose names I will silence in few lettrs taking my indication from ye 
verse 


Pascitur in Vivis Livor post fata quiescit. 
such are A. C. ye muse of ye peakish-mountains, & in competition w 
Plautus to be ye tenth muse. C, C. who from Homer & Horace hath 
extracted ye essences of Epick and Lyrick poésie into an English Elixir, 
M'T.H., Plato himselfe in his Ideas & rich conceptions. 
8 
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§. IIIT. 
Admiration & Wonders, 


1. The stupendious torrs, precipices, & Casmas bring amazement, yet 
courted by delight, y‘ for a tyme you may seem to have arrested tyme 
w admiration; These crested rocks, & proud browes of her hills are 
fann’d w'h a delicious ayre: & ye delicate breezes y‘ pass through ye 
Vallies are a sweete Vernall zephire to refocillate & animate ye pasturage ; 
& in Winter she hath snow in plentie like a coverlid to keepe her herbage 
warme. 

2. For wonders England would have wanted a miracle had it not been 
for this Countie. wee have a miracle beyond an Euripus, w® narrow sea 
is said to flow & ebb seaven tymes a day w'‘h violence. wee have hear a 
flux & reflux of halfe a yeers continuance. There is at ye Piemont of 
Wooscott (a hill parting the cloudes) ye river Dove, of wch a greate part 
falling into subterranean caves—borrows his cellerage for all y° winter 
season, & resigns it up againe in summer making a full tyde. Hither does 
y® Moorlands Apollo sometymes descend, yett in his own sphere to bath 
w'h ye Muses, & drink Heliconian healthes. 

3- They have a perpetuall motion, an ever-running & everlasting 
sand = glass Clepsammidium not distinguishing houres but Eternitie. From 
ye beginning of ye world, there hath ever beene a flux of sand from ye topp 
of Mann=torr an opposite mount to ye castle in ye Peake trickling downe, 
& yett noe wast of ye mountaine to be pceavd. 

4. There is an English Guadiana. The river where below 
at ye mill at a voraginous swallow carries all ye river under, & 
disemboagues him againe some three miles off at Ilam, & upon this bridge 


{fo. 192 b (F)]. 
you shal have many hundred sheepe & other Cattle to feede. There is an 


ebb & flow at Tides=well, but I will pass by these y‘ are spetify’d by 
others, & only mention such as had beene forgott. 

5. Neither let it trouble any w™ too severe an indagation, why soe many 
Firr=trees, as they call them, are digged up in many places of this 
Continent: w® indeede are Oake, Willow, maple, Older, as may be 
distinguished by y* graine of y* timber; thinking y' at y* Universal] 
Deluge they were there overwhelmed, whereas they are meerely windfalls 
some ages since in desert places, & by ye Cataclysmes from ye mountains 
amassing cumble & rubbish togeather are incrusted over by promethean fire. 
a deepe turff is above, porous & spongious, w is caused by ye bowghs 
lying lightly above. 

6. Ihave heard of a drinking Cupp in y* Keeping of M* S. R. found 

fo. 195) 
50 yards qndergrened w™ he thought there to have beene buried at ye 
generall deluge. The Keeping of w™ conferr’d ye name of Antiquarie 
upon him: but in Poland neere ye towne of Streme there is potts naturallie 
found soe Shapen, w™ out of y® earth doe quickly incrustate. 

But here I must sound a retreate to this sally, wheras I by mistake 
speake of a cup 50 yards under ground, now I am given to understand it 
was but 5 yards, togeather w™ a clew of yarne, & a firme tree growing over 
all: neither doe I think this a miracle or very ancient. Ile give you an 
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instance to second it a Rowland for this Oliver w™ I saw w™ myne owne 
eyes. Ai prettie Girle about ye age of 10 or 12 sporting in a garden full 
of bedds knotts & flowres at N. broake in & sunk to ye arme-pitts, I 
caused ye ground to be digged & searched, where wee found a deepe large 
cellar, & in it nothing but a smale heape of Chark=coale. Had I taken 
one of these coales as from ye Altar of Antiquitie, & p’serv’d it as a 
relique, I think I might have had my Apotheosis w™ Capnio in Erasmus 
& had beene Canoniz’d in ye Greeke Kalender. For indeed ye stopping up 
of these Cellars is very ordinarie. ‘The Master of ye ground caus’d this to 
be stopped up againe, as being farr from his house & useless, (A.) p. 200. 


§ V. 
Waters. 


1. If wee beleeve the Poett”Apicrov piv bowp water is ye most con- 
venient thing for ye life of man, or water is ye materiall & denn of all 
things according to Empedocles ; “ p- 192 b. (B.)] wee are more 
behoulding to Darby=sh: then all England. For y* first source & 


originall of both our greatest rivers Severne & Trent glide from thence. 
Upon y* Crowne of Kynders Skowte there ae two springs distant a few 
paces from each other, whereof y* one running west is y® first & farthest of 
from Severne, y® second river of greate Britaine next to Thames, & gives 


denomination to it beeing cald redd-water, ye Britaines cald this river 
Haffren after Severne from ye saffron colour tending to redd, 

2. For y® other cald White water I durst be more confident to make 
good to be y® spring head of Dorwin, or Dorguent, w® in y® British 
jdiome sounds white-water, & emboagues himself into y* Trent y* third 
river of Britann. 

3. And here I might take occasion to argue ye causes of water-springs 
& fountains y* generation. some will have them by subterranean passages 
to come from y* sea ; others ye ayre congealed in ye cavities of ye earth, 
& soe continued to p’vent a vacuum. J hould neither of these to be the 
cause, but by Ocular inspection I find y‘ upon this hill there is a spongious 
extuberancie of moss many yards deepe ; y' w™ one hand a man may thrust 


a pike to y* head; this place as a Cesterne receaves ye 1aine, w™ loaden 
(fo. 195d.) y ; ; ‘ 
w* his owne weight like cloudes into raine descends into ye springs. 


4. Wee have natural] Bathes, & medicinall waters, a hott Bath or other 
Plumbers bad answering to y‘ in Loraine, soe cald from ye copious mixture 
of lead, w™ is said to be mixt w™ Alume & Sulphur ; w® cures al maligar 
thers, ye cancer fistula, scabs, ye Espinlas, all imperfections & blemishes of 
ye skinn. ‘his is Plertifully exampled at Buxtons. 

5. The have theire Spaw, or a s' Blase in Tubing. At Keddleston & 
at Quarne a Vitrioll could spring, which is good against vomiting, comforts 
ye stomach, cures ye ulcers of ye bladder, stopps all fluxes, helps conception, 
stayes bleeding in the breast & at ye srige. The Iron mixt w™ both is 
good for ye splen & urines is good against ye Collick, & ache in joynts, 
cures tertian & quartan feavers, & y* stone, & all these more effectually 
then y® Tincture of Lilium, or y° Milke of Pearle. 
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§ VI. 
The Hydrographie. 


1. The greate Trent washeth y® skirts of Darby-sh. from Dove to 
Erwash about 12. miles. 

2. Dove ye twelft river y* runs into Trent, falls in at Stretton about 32. 
miles from ye head of Trent. 

About a mile & a halfe above falls in an other rivilett 7. miles from 
Brailesford. 

3. miles thence falls in a rill from Cubley 4 miles 4. long. 

5 mil. higher falls in ye river Teane from Staffordshire w™ taketh his 
beginning 15 miles above. 

4a mile above is Yendon 13. miles long, from thence to Dunsmore 
three miles w™ is 4 miles long, above y‘ is Churnett 5. m. long. 

44. a smal rill east beginning at Cawley 4. m. long. 

2} above a rill from Brassington 3. m. long. 

24 falls in Manifould 16. miles long. Into Manyfould falls in Hunsey 
six miles above ye fall, & is 6. m. long. 

15 miles from ye fall of Manyfould to Dove-head. 

he length of y° Dove is 34. miles, 

2. Willington brook falls in (ye 13 river of Trent) a mile below Dove, 
From Trusley w™ is 7. miles long. 

3. Darwin, enters into Trent at Wilne ye 14 river of Trent. 


Here a Trent kisseth ye Dorwin coy 


Bathing his 

Wilne is from ye head of Trent 43. miles, six miles above is Darby (a) 
and from thence falls in a smale river: from Keddleston 54. long (b) 3 
miles above falls in ye River Ecklesburne w™ cometh from Wurkesworth 
(c) & is 54m. long. 

4. miles above falls in ye river Amber, & into Amber 3. miles upward a 
brooke from Hucknall (d) 4 miles 1, From ye entrance of this brooke 
2. miles, enters a brooke from Stretton 5 miles of (e). 

The length of Amber, a sinoous & not direct river is g miles, 

24 above ye fall of Amber into ye Darwin falls a brook from Banteshal 
y' is torked at y® topp & is in length 34. / 

[fo. 196. 

74 + ll Amber falls in Buxtons a river 10 miles long, & Bradford 
falls into it. 

3. miles above Buxtons fall in Borbrock 4. m. long, 

4 m. above Borbromk from Hethersage falls in a brook 3 m. 1. 

Above Hathersage brooke a mile, falls in Now river & a mile above y' a 
smale rill, an other mile from y* Castleton (h) 

From Now river y* Darwin ascends 4. m. to Newchappell (i) & there 
falls in from Kynders-skowte 2 miles above (k) a smale brooke called 
White-water And from thence I beleeve Dorwin hath his name, for Dor 
in ould British signifies water, & win or gum white. 

The Length of Dorwin is 35. miles. 

4. Erwash y® 16 river of y* Trent falls into Trent 3. miles below 
Darwin w™ assends up to long Eaton (a) Toton & Kirby (b) The Jength 
of this river is 12, miles, 


iquid streames in lovers melting joy. 
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5. As ye Bowells of Darby-sh abound w™ mineralls, for ye veins ye 
rivers are full of Fish. Dove & ye other Riveletts have A eee of ‘T'routs 


& Grayling, but not much other varietie. But ye silver Trent y* embraceth 
this continent in her arms, dallying & pampering ye Inhabitants produceth 
these 30 orders of scalie=troopes. The Dorwin for a most part ye same. 


Fish of ye Trent in number 30. 


1 Sturgion. Silurus 11 Shad. Aristosus 21 Roch. Rubellio 

2 Salmon. Salmo 12 Eele. Anguilla 22 Loach. Junio 

3 Pike. Lupus 13 Lamperne. Murena 23 Rudd. Erithea 

4 Barbell. Maullus 14 Lampray. Fluta 24 Gogion. Gobio 

5 Chevin. Laccia 15 Burboult. Sagittarius25 Dace. Apua 

6 Trout. Varius 16 Bull head. Bucephal’26 Whitling. Alburn’ 

7 Carpe. Carpio 17 Flunder. Pretioncul’ 27 Pink, Ceesius 

8 Tench. Cophus 18 Perch, Perca 28 Stittle-bagg. Herix 

9g Breme. Abram“ 19 Ruff. Porculus 29 Crevess, Gammanus 

10 Grayling zo Salmon Trout. Sario 30 Muscle. Mitulus. 
an 0 


6, For Waterfowle thes 30 severall orders ply ye Trent w™ their 
winged oares. 


1 Swan. Cygnus 11 Cormorant. Corvus- 21 Water-hen. Tringa 
marinus 

2 Elke. Onvenatal, 1,2 Pupgt. :Phaleris [cus 22 Wigron. Glautea 
3 Heron. .Asdea’’ 13 Coute!Gorvis aquati-23 Knott. Canutus 
4 Bittour. Arded stel- 14 Tajle., Quetquéduip: 24 Stint 

MS) seek See te ke eoghte [cyon 
Sheldrakes-Catarasta, 25 >Dove hir. Columbris 25 Kings Fisher. Hal- 
Goose. ° Anser 16 Puffin. Mergulus 26 Water-swallow. 

[ pod’ Cinelus 

7 Moleard. Anus 17 Red-Shank. Hemato-27 Marten. Riparia 

8 Goosander, Tulpan- 18 Seamew. Fulica 28 Wag-taile. Moticella 
ser [pix [rea 
9 Barnacle. Chelono- 19 Seagull. Gavia cine- 2g Curlew. Curlin’ 
10 Shoveler. Platea 20 Sea-Cobb. Gavia alba 30 Plover. * Pardalus 
Smeith, 


aw 


[fo. 196h. 
7. For Lendfowle as plentifull here as any other neighbouring province, 


only in these exceeds them, The have y* Poote, Grouse, More-cock or 
Heathcock peculiar to this north part of y® river Trent: For it is said 
there is not any in England one y* south side; A kind of Partrige game, 
but farr greater more plump, more fatt, more sweete, that Canutus would 
have nauseated his knotts (had he knowne them) to have fed, & Apiciated 
upon them, For it is y° true Attagen y* moore-hen soe cried up for delicacie 
amongst y° Romans. ‘There is two other birds compatriotts here, & 
strangers in other places as I take it; The Siccasand a long slender bird 
something ruddie, and y® Water=Owsell, an Ousell like ye Granby 
Crow white in some parts, w°" may p'ceede from y® inspection of snow. / 


(To be continued. ) 
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189.—Elizabeth Marshall of Barnes, co. Surrey, widow. Adm’on to Christopher 
Marshall her son, 16 February, 1699-1700. By decree. See No. 164. She was 
the widow of Christopher Marshall, junr., of St. Saviour, Southwarke, who 
tee From the following wills it appears that the pedigree should 
stand thus :— 


Christopher — oaianeee 









| | 
Christopher Marshall= Elizabeth, of Barnes Sarah. 


Adm’on No. 164. | co. Surrey. 





| | | 
1. Gell Marshall= Ursula. 2. Christopher Marshall=Elizabeth. 8. Ellen or 


Will pro. 1742-3. | Will pro. 1744. | Eleanor. 
| Will pro. 
‘yaaa: | eT 1767. 
Andrew M. _ Elinor. Charles Marshall. 









1. Gell Marshall of Pampisford, co. Cambridge, r. Willdated 18 September, 
1742. Copyholds at: Pam) isford ‘to wife Ursula. Messuage at Duxford to 
son Charles Marshall.’ «My,sister Filew Mirshall. Wife and son executors. 
Proved in P.C.C. by’Charles Mafstall, any!’ power reserved to Ursula Marshall | 
the relict, 1 February,.1742-3:* (Boycott 47.) «© «3 : 
} 2. Christopher Marshall; yitizen’ and apothecary of London.’ Will dated 8 
January, 1744 ‘opyhold eftate.beld 5f the: faandr vf-Alfarthing in the F 
; parish of Wandsworth, co. Surrey, iu the octu pation: ef Bir Everard Faukner 
to wife Elizabeth Marshall for life, remainder to sea’.Andrew Marshall. 
Daughter Elinor Marshall. Kinsman Charles Savage. Wife executrix. She 



















of the Family Arms u two guineas for 
a ring. Miss Elizabeth Mitchel and Mrs, Scorch 21s. each for rings. Mrs. 
Bell at Lord Ravensworth’s. Friends Mr. Samuel Blythe and Miss Blythe 


Jones residuary legatee and executrix. She proved in P.C.C., 14 April, 1757. 

(Herring 130.) 

At the date of the above administration there were two suits—Goods of 
Christopher Marshall left unadministered by Elizabeth Marshall widow and 
relict. Suit promoted by ee age Marshall the younger against Sarah 
daughter of Christopher Marshall the elder of Southwark. 

Re Elizabeth—Sarah Marshall excommunicated at Instance of Christopher 
Marshall for not paying him £106 16s. 5d. Lands on lease from Queen’s 
Coll. Oxford. Gell Marshall eldest son, and Christopher Marshall, Sept., 1699. 
Release under hand and seal of Gell Marshall dated 24 August, 1694. 

From the arms on the monument of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and the 
occurrence of such names of Savage and Gell, I infer that these Marshalls 
were descended out of the North. 

The following will proved at York (Register vol. 49, p. 272), is worth noting. 
Will of William Marshall, dated 25 August, 1668. Gives one close called 

Bringley to Emott my wife to dispose of to her children as she pleaseth. 


* Called Ellen in will of Gell Marshall, 
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Elizabeth and Dorothy my two daughters. John Gell of Haveroft and 
Joshua Crawshawe of Wolke supervisors. Jeremy Warren and Emot my 
wife executors. Elizabeth Hudson 20s. Witnesses, Henry Savidge, Adam 
Laycock, Joshua Crawshawe, Proved by Emmott his relict, who had tuition 
of his two daughters at same time, 7 Oct., 1668. The probate act describes 
testator as “ of Notton.” 

Robert Savage of Bolton Percy, aged 29, yeoman, had licence to marry Ellenor 
Marshall of York, aged 22, spinster, at St. Olave’s, 1699. Paver’s Licences. 
The entry of the marriage will be found in the Reyister.of St. Olave’s, York. 
1699-1700. Jany. 21. Robert Savage of Bolton Percy and Eleanor Marshall 
of this parish, married. 

190.—John Marshall of St. Dunstan's in the West deceased unmarried. Adm’on to 

his mother Catherine Marshall, widow, 8 May, 1700. 
See No. 127. 
191.—John Marshall of Deptford, co. Kent. Adm’on to Christiana Marchall his 
relict, 27 August, 1701. 

192.— George Marshall of Watford, co. Middlesex, but in the Royal ship ‘Speedwell’ 
deceased. Adm’on to Martha Marshall his relict, 1 October, 1703. 

193.—Thomas Marshall in the Royal ship ‘ Experiment’ Galley deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Morgan Morgan principal! creditor, 2 December, 1703. 

194.—Charles Marshall in the Royal ship ‘ Northumberland’ deceased unmarried 
Adm’on to Moses Shank, 15 December, 173. 

195.—William Marshall in the Royal ship ‘Mary’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on to 
Moses Marshall his father, 17 December, 1703. 

196.—William Marshall in the Royal ship the ‘ Restauracon’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to his mother Hanna Allen alias Marshall wife of Joseph Allen, 19% 
January, 1703-4. 

197.—Ambrose Marshall in the ship ‘ Bengall’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on to 
Robert Marshall his father, 25 January, 1703-4. 

a Marshall of Wisbech. Adm’on to Elizabeth his relict, 17 February, 
1703-4. . 


199.—William Marshall late of Scarborough, co. York, but in the Royal ship the 
‘Triumph’ deceased. Adm’on to Isaac Taylor attorney for Magdalen Marshall 
his relict, 26 February, 1703-4. 

200.—Thomas Marshall late in the Royal ship the ‘ Bedford,’ but in the Royal ship 
the ‘ Yarmouth ’ deceased oaaial. Adm’on to Edmunde Clarke attorney for 
Judith Marshall, widow, of St. Ives, co. Huutingdon, mother of deceased, 18 
March, 1703-4. 

201.—Hezekias Marshall late of Deptford, co, Kent, Esq., Commissary General of the 
King’s Army to the West Indies, appointed to the East Indies.* Adm’on to 
Anne Marshall his relict, 11 April, 1704. 

This administration was by decree, there having been a suit between the relict 
and Thomas Marshall the father of the deceased. % 

202.—Martin Marshall late of the Royal ship the ‘Dorsetshire,’ but in the Royal ship 
the ‘Hector’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on to Sara Marshall, widow, his 
mother, 16 May, 1704. ° 

203.—Samuel Marshall “unius ex attendentibus Apparatu’ Bellicum in Hibernia.” 
Adm’on to Catherine Marshall his relict 27 July, 1704. 

204.—Charles Marshall in the Royal ship the ‘ Expedition’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Thomas) Marshall his brother, 2 Novemher, 1704. 

205.—John Marshall in the Royal ship the ‘Restoration’ deceased. Adm’on 
to George Willan attorney for Elizabeth Marshall his relict, 28 November, 1704 

206.—Arthur Marshail of the parish of St. Magnus the Martyr London. Adm’on to 
his daughter Mary Pond wife of John Pond, 26 Marci, 1704-5. 

207.—George Marshall of Fairlane in the parish of Wrotham, co. Kent. Adm’on to 
Mary Marshal) his relict, 30 April, 1705. 

208.—Benjamiu Marshall deceased unmarried in the Queen’s ship the ‘Kent.’ 
Adm’on to Mary Marshall, widow, his mother, 12 June, 1705. 

209.—Francis Marshall late of Stepney, co. Middlesex, but deceased in the East 
Indies. Adm’on to Daniel Shanke principal creditor, 10 August, 1705. 

210.—William Marshall deceased in the Queen’s ship the ‘ Bridgewater’ unmarried. 
Adm’on to William Erwin uncle on the mother’s sidet and next of kin, 10 
September, 1705. 





* In original, H. M. Armiger “nuper de Deptford in Com. Cantii Comisarrié 
Generalis Exercitis Regii ad Indos Occiden’ designati in Indus Orien’.” 
+ Avunculus. 
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211.—Edward Marshall in the mercbant ship the ‘ Dilligence’ at Guinea deceased 
unmarried. Adm’on to George Marshall attorney of Edward Marshall now living 
in co. Derby the father of the deceased, 23 January, 1705-6. j : 

212.— William Marshall of Deal, co. Kent, but in the King’s ship ‘Winchester’ 


deceased. Adm’on to Elizabeth Marshall bis relict, 5 February, 1705.6. 
213.—Francis Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘Tilbury’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on 
to Robert Dickeson attorney for Isaac Marshall his father, 7 February, 1705-6. 
Francis son of Isaac and Elizabeth Marshall was bapt. at Flyford Flavell, 
co. Worcester, 29 January, 1684. He may be identical with the above 


Francis. 
214.—Charles Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘Chatham’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Philipp Thompson principal creditor, 19 February, 1705-6. 
215.—Thomas Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘Margaret’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Hanna Ward attorney of Samuel Ward principal creditor, 26 April, 


1706. 

216.—William Marshall of the King’s ship ‘ Resolution’ at Toulouse in France captivi 
defuncti. Adm/’on to Jane Marshall his relict, 21 August, 1706. 

217.—John Marshall ofthe Parish of St. John Wapping, but in the King’s ship the 
‘Montague’ deceased. Adm’on to Jane Marshall his relict, 24 October, 1706. 

218.—Robert Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘Hampton Court’ deceased. Adm’on 
to Mary Marshall his relict, 25 March, 1707. 

219.—Alexander Marshall in the King’s ship ‘Medway’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm/’on to John Hunter principal! creditor, 10 October, 1707. 

220.—Patrick Marshall late in the ship ‘ Ramillies,’ but deceased in the ship 
‘Cumberland.’ Adm’on to Elizabeth Cambell wife and attorney of James 
Cambell principal creditor, Barbara Marshall the relict having renounced, 10 
December, 1707. 

221.—Peter Marshall in the King’s ship ‘ Association’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on 
to James Marshall his father 22 December, 1707. 

222.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields, co. Middlesex. 
Adm’on to Sara Marshall his relict, 28 December, 1707. 

2238.—Jobhn Marshall in the King’s ship ‘Devonshire’ deceased unmarried. Adm’on 
to John Marshall his father, 6 February, 1707-8. 

224.—Henry Marshall Captain in the Regiment of the Honble Col. Churchill in Spain 
deceased unmarried. Adm’on to Margaret Belasyss, wife of Richard Belasyss 
now at the City of York, sister of deceased, 9 March, 1707-8. 

See ‘ Yorkshire Archeological Journal,’ vol. vii., p. 94. 

225.—John Marshell (sic) of Harwich, co. Essex, but in the King’s ship ‘Swan’ 
deceased. Adm'on to Susanna Marshell his relict, 15 June, 1708. 

226.—Ambrose Marshall of Brewton, co. Somerset. Adm’on to Hanna Marshall his 
relict, 8 November, 1708. 

227.—George Marshall of Sheerness, co. Kent. Adm’on to Sarah Wilson wife of 
William Wilson principal creditor, Elianor Marshall the relict having renounced, 
16 April, 1709. 

228.—John Marshall of Deptford, co. Kent, but in the King’s ship ‘ Assistance’ 
deceased. Adm’on to William Roberts principal creditor, Elizabeth Marshall the 
relict having renounced, 16 February, 1709-10. 

229.—Robert Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘Guernsey’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to William Browne attorney for Marmaduke Marshall and Ellin (Olive ?) 
Starkey alias Marshall wife of James Starkey, brother and sister and next of kin, 
now dwelling in co, Lincoln, 6 March, 1710-11. 

230.—Jervase Marshal! belonging to the King’s ship ‘Woolwich’ but deceased 
unmarried in the King’s ship the ‘Seahorse.’ Adm’on to Thomas Bradford 
attorney for John Marshall his father living in co. Lincoln, 12 April, 1711. 

231.—James Marshall in the merchant ship ‘ Providence’ Galley deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Abraham Gibson attorney for his father James Marshall living at 
Newcastle, 10 August, 1711. 

232.—Edmund Marshall of St. Saviour Southwarke, co. Surrey, but in the merchant 
ship the ‘Churchwell’ Galley deceased. Adm’on to Anne Marshall his relict, 29 
December, 1712. 

288.—Henry Marshall of the parish of St. Sepulchre, London, but in the King’s ship 
a Salisbury ’ prize deceased. Adm’on to Frances Marshall his relict, 12 June, 

234.—Lewis le Marsall of the Island of St. Christopher. Adm’on to Peter and 
Stephen Cabibell attornies for Mary le Marsall the relict living in the Island of 
St. Christopher, 17 June, 1713. 

285.—Thomas Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘ Nottingham ’ deceased. Adm’on to 
Elizabeth Marshall his relict, 8 August, 1713. 
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236.—William Marshall, junr., in the merchant ship ‘Toddington’ deceased 
unmarried. Adm’on to William Marshall, sen., his father, 22 September, 1713. 

237.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Benet Fink, London. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 12 October, 1713. Adm’on to Henry Marshall his son, Mary 
Marshall being deceased, 20 September, 1715. 

238.—Thomas Marshall of Rye, co. Sussex. Adm’on to Anne Marshall bis relict, 11 
November, 1713. 

See No. 46. 

239.—Anne Woodeson alias Marshall of parish of St. Paul Covent Garden, co. Middle- 
sex. Adm’on to her husband William Woodeson, 13 April, 1714. 

240.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Leonard Shoreditch, co. Middlesex. Adm’on 
to Mary his relict, 15 November, 1714. 

241.—George Marshall in the ‘ Windsor’ Friggott bouad for Guinea in the West 
Indies deceased unmarried. Adm’on to James Herbert principal creditor, 27 
January, 1714-15. 

242,—Elizabeth Marshall of Deptford, co. Kent. Adm’on to Sarah Cooper to the use 
and — John Cooper principal creditor, dwelling on the high seas, 
5 May, 1716. 

243.—Philipp Marshall of the parish of St James Westminster, co. Middlesex, but 
deceased at Crampton, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Mary Marshall his relict, 
24 November, 1717. 

244.—John Marshall of St. Martin in the Fields, co. Middlesex, but in the King’s 
ship the ‘Sorling’ deceased. Adm’on to Frances Marshall his relict, 8 
February, 1717-18. ‘ 

245.—William Marshall of the parish of St. George the Martyr Southwark, but in 
the King’s ship the ‘Grafton’ deceased. Adm’on to Mercy Marshall his relict, 
10 August, 1720. 

246.— William Marshall of the : osm of St. Margaret Westminster, but in the King’s 
ship ‘Defyance’ deceased. Adm’on to George Cooke principal creditor, 
Hannah Marshall the relict having renounced, 1 December, 1720. 

247.—John Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘ Newcastle’ deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to John Croucher principal creditor 9 October, 1721. Revoked 24 
October and will proved November following. 

Will of John Marshall of Limehouse in the parish of St. Dunstan’s Stepney 
alias Stebunheath, co. Middlesex, mariner, dated 7 April, 1713. Wife Mary 
Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She proved in P.C.C., 3 November, 
1721. (Buckingham, 206.) 

248.—Thomas Marshall of ‘St. Martin in the Fields, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to 
Elizabeth Marshall his relict, 31 October, 1722. 

See No. 260. 

249.—Phillip Marshall of Deptford co. Kent. Adm’on to Elizabeth Marshall his 
relict, 18 November, 1722. 

250.—William Marshall in the King’s ship ‘ Adventure’ deceased. Adm’on to 
Susanna Marshall alias King (wife of John ——- attorney of Catherine Marshall 
widow now living at Ridlington, co. York, mother and next of kin to deceased, 
13 December, 1722. 

251.—Edward Marshall, Esq. of the parish of St. Andrew Holborn, London, widower. 
Adm’on to Joshua Marshall, Esq. his son, 6 September, 1723. 

See No. 127. 

252.—Edward Marshall of the East Indies deceased unmarried. Adm’on to Joshua 
Marshall his brother and next of kin, 11 March, 1723-4. 

See No. 127. 

253.—Elizabeth Rogers alias Marshall of the parish of St. Vedast alias Fosters, 
London. Adm’on to Joseph Rogers her husband, 23 August, 1725. 

254.—Catherine Howell alias Marshall of the parish of St. Mary Magdalene in the 
old Fish market, London. Adm’on to John Howell her husband, 23 
August, 1725. 

255.—Samuel Marshall of the merchant ship the ‘Sherborough’ deceased at 
Jamaica unmarried. Adm’on to James Goodwin principal creditor, 20 
September, 1725. 

256.—John Marshall late master of the merchant ship the ‘Mary Snow’ and of the 
parish of St. Margaret Lothbury, widower. dm’on to William Richardson 
principal creditor, William Marshall, John Marshall, and Hester Marshall his 
children not ap ing, 27 January, 1726-7. 

257.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Dunstan Stepney, co. Middlesex, but in 
the King’s ship ‘ Ludlow Castle’ deceased a widower. Adm’on to Rachael King- 
land (wife of Patrick Kingland) principal creditor, 6 May, 1727. 
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258.—Judith Marshall of the ish of St. Martin Outwich, London, spinster.* 
Adm’on to her sister Sarah Mar hall spinster,* 27 June, 1728. 

259.—John Marshall of Shipston on Stour, co. Worcester, widower. Adm’on to 
George Marshall uncle on the father’s side and guardian of Anne Marshall and 
Thomas Marshall minors children of deceased, 10 August, 1728. 

The Marshalls were resident at Shipston at an early period, and were also 
numerous in the surrvunding neighbourhood, I therefore take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this administration of giving all the entries I have 
relating to them from the Shipston Registers, as well as from wills, etc. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REGISTERS OF SHIPSTON ON STOUR. 


BAPTISMS. 


Als Marshall 
. George Marchell. 
Thomas Marshall. 
Grace Marshall. 
Wm. son of George Marshall. 
. Anna filia Joh’s Marshall. 
Elizab. dau. of George Marshall. 
. Wm. son of . 
. David son of 
Christian dau. of 
Cicilye Marshall. 
Gorge (sic) son of George Marhall (sic). 
Marshall. 


George son of George Marshall. 
Edward son of same. 
Wm. son of Thomas Marshall. 
Ann dau. of George Marshall. 
Thomas son of Thomas Marshall. 
Judith dau. of same. 
Sarah dau. of Wm. Marshall. 
John son of George Marshall. 
Grace dau. of Thomas Marshall. 
William son of Wm. Marshall. 
John son of Thomas Marshall. 
Joyce dau. of Wm. Marshall. 
Thomas son of Geo Mashall. 
Jane dau. of Wm. Marshall. 
Mabell dau. of Thomas Marshall.¢ 
Elizab. dau. of same. 
John son of Wm. Marshall. 
Wm. son of Wm. and Jone Marshall. 
Ann dau. of Wm. and Grace Marshall. 
Anthony son of Willm. and Ursuly Marshall. 
Ann dau. of Wm. Marshall. 
Thomas son of same. 
Grace dau. of same. 

. Sisley dau. of John Marshall. 

. Elizab. dau. of same. 
Sarah dau. of same. 
Sarah dau. of same. 
Anne dau. of John Martial. 
Sarah dau. of Thomas Martial. 
Sarah dau. of Anthony Marshall. 

. Wm. son of same, 

. John son of Thomas Marshall. 
Thomas son of same. 


same, 
same. 





* Tn orig. ‘soluta.’ 
+ Thomas Marshall was churchwarden in 1632. 
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Elizabeth dau. of Thomas and Esther Marshall. 
Thomas son of Anth. Marshall. 

Mary dau. of Thomas and Esther Marshall. 
Esther dau. of same. 

Mark son of Anthony Marshall. 

Hanna dau. of Anthony and Sara Marshall. 
Rose dau. of John and Mary Marshal. 

Anna filia Jobannis et Mariz Marshall.* 
Thomas son of John and Mary Marshal.* 


MARRIAGES. 


Henrie Hawford+ and Christian Marshall. 
Henrie Clark and Johan Marshall. 

Hugh Wilkynson and Elizabeth Marshall. 

John Marshall and Julian Best. 

George Marshall and Sislia Pitway. 

Thomas Marshall and Judith Mills. 

Wm. Marshall and Jane Robins. 

Thomas Marshall and Elizabeth Pittway. 

John Marchall and Alice Willkes. 

Licence. Henricus Waring et Auna Marshall. 
Wm. Avery and Cecilia Marshall of Shipston on Stour. 
Joh’es Marshall de Shipston et Maria Rose.t 
Johannes ffrench et Sara Marshall de Shipston. 


BuRIALS. 


Mergerie Marshall. 
Dec. 21. Anne Marshall. 
last day of Feb. Als Marshall. 
March 6. William Marshall. 


The will of William Marshall of Shipston upon Stowere, co. Worcester, husband- 
man, is dated 6 March, 1587. To be buried in churchyard of Shipston afore- 
said. Son George and daughter Christian both under age. Robert and 
Anne Hefford. My sister Christian Hefford. Elizabeth Harris. Nicholas 
and Thomas Harris. Edward Collat. My wife to be sole executrix. My father. 
My father in lawe Richard Canninge. William Moure. William Parker. 
Witnesses :—John Addison Vicar of Shipston on Stour and Nicholas Harwise. 
Among the list of debts owing to the testator at end of the will occur, 
Richard Morris 40s. Edward Pytway of the Mill2s. Proved in P.C.C. by 
(proctor for) Elizabeth Marshall the relict, 11 August, 1591. (Sainberbe 665.) 


March12. George Marshall. 
4. Anne Marshall. 
Wm. son of George Marshall. 
Davide Marshall. 
George Marshall. 
William Marshall. 
Ann Marshall. 
Cisely wife of George Marshall. 
Elizabeth dau. of Thomas Marshall, 
Thomas Marshall. 





* These are evidently the minors mentioned in the above adm’on. 


+ Hawford is the same name as Halford. 
t The John Marshall of the above adm’on. Their dau. Rose bapt. 1710, and 


buried 3 days after. 


( To be continued ). 
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A RAMBLE AMONG THE CONVENTUAL REMAINS 
IN ESSEX, IN THE SPRING OF 1876. 


BY THE REV. E. GREATOREX, M.A. 
RECTOR OF CROXDALL AND MINOR CANON OF DURHAM. 


Leavine the North on the night of Sunday, April 30th, I arrived 
at King’s Cross early on Monday morning, and took the train from 
Bishopsgate Street to Waltham. 

Before visiting the Abbey, I walked to see the Eleanor Cross, 
near ‘‘ y® olde Foure Swannes Hostelrie” with its picturesque sign, 
then back to Waltham, which is too well-known to need description, 
though it is impossible not to mention the old archway and bridge, 
and with quite another feeling, the incongruous modern east end 
of the grand Norman nave. A delightful walk to Epping, and from 
thence by train to Ongar. A walk of a mile took me to Greenstead 
Church, the nave of which is constructed of the trunks of chestnut 
trees ; it has beén restored, and the brick chancél almost entirely 
re-built. The tradition is that the body of St. Edmund rested there 
on its passage from London to Bury. At Ongar, there are consider- 
able remains of mounds and moats on the site of the Castle. 

Tuesday.—Through High Ongar, across the little River Roding, 
to Blackmore. Here was a Priory of the Austin Canons, of which 
the nave remains, and is used as the, parish church. The choir, 
transept, and conventual buildings, have all been swept away, and 
the nave externally is much altered by dormer windows and plaster. 
At the west end, placed in front of the Norman gable, is a fine 
timber tower in three stages, diminishing pagoda fashion, the 
upper stage crowned by a slender broach spire. The west front and 
one bay of the nave are Norman of simple character. The former is 
composed of a doorway with two windows over it, and a circle above 
them in the gable on the outside ; all this is concealed by the timber 
steeple. The Norman bays have plain arches with square piers 
having corner shafts ; one clerestory window on each side remains now 
opening into the lean-to aisles. Four other bays are handsome Early 
English, the columns on the south side octagonal, and clustered on 
the north; the last bay to the east is a low Early English arch 
with large opening above. The east end is filled with a late window, 
probably of fragments from the destroyed choir. The church was, at 
the time of my visit, in a most deplorable condition, but I believe 
some improvement has recently taken place. 

From Blackmore I found my way to Thoby, or Ginges Priory, 
also belonging to Austin Canons. Here are only scanty remains, 
and those so much covered with ivy that it is difficult to decide 
the style. They appear to be two arches in the south-east wall 
of the choir, and stand in a garden where they will be safely 
preserved. The House, which is on the site of the Conventual 
buildings, contains the Refectory and other portions, but all the old 
work is concealed by the modern alterations. 
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From Thoby, I went by Ingatestone, to Chelmsford, where on 
enquiring about photographs, I found a most obliging gentleman, 
who offered to drive me to Bickinacre (or Woodham Ferrers) Priory. 
The ruin here, which is carefully covered in and strengthened with 
iron ties, consists of the south arch, and the spring of the east arch 
of the centre tower, plain Early English, with round columns. There 
are no other remains. From this we drove to near Danbury, where 
my friend had to put me down, and I walked in the direction of 
Maldon, enquiring the way to Beeleigh Abbey. Crossing a field, and 
through a wood called “ The Grove,” I passed a dismal-looking farm- 
house, and made for some ruins I saw in front ; these I found, to my 
disgust, to be a burnt-down mill, and was directed to the gloomy old 
house, which I found, to my surprise, to be the Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Beeleigh. The remains are very beautiful, a grand vaulted 
room with marble supporting shafts, and fine fireplace, and adjoining 
this a most exquisite vaulted crypt, or chapel, all lovely Early 
English. Over the vault is the dormitory (?) with original oaken or 
chestnut roof. The windows of the vaulted hall are Perpendicular, 
of three lights ; two remain and two have been destroyed. The plan 
of the buildings, which have been much obscured by the addition of 
the house, seems abnormal ; and I could not make out the position of 
the church or cloisters. The gloomy old house, which is all that can 
be seen from the road, is rather picturesque, being built of timber, 
brick, and plaster. At Maldon I had no time to search for the re- 
remains of the Friary, but had to go on to Witham for the night. 

Wednesday.—An early walk to Hatfield Peverel, a very pretty 
rustic village ; being so early, I had some trouble in getting the 
church keys, but succeed in good time, and find the nave of the 
Priory Church restored as the Parish Church. Hatfield Peverel was 
a Benedictine Priory, and a cell to St. Albans, The nave is all that 
remains ; the exterior of the north aisle seems to be a reproduction, 
but all quite new. The south aisle is an enlargement. The Norman 
doorway remains at the west end, with new shafts and jambs. In 
the interior, the north arcade, of fine Early English, remains 
entire, also the entrance and the stairs to the rood-loft, and a round 
Norman arch, perhaps the western arch of the tower, now filled in 
with a modern window; one Norman clerestory window remains on 
the north side ; some old woodwork in the roofs, and old seats, com- 
plete the ancient remains. 

On giving back the keys the sexton’s wife showed me an old 
drawing of the church before the restoration, with two queer-looking 
western towers, evidently not original. Walked back to Witham, and 
found a young photographer (Atkinson), who afterwards supplied me 
with views of Blackmore, Bickinacre, Hatfield, Beeleigh, and Dunmow. 
Then, after breakfast, I went by train to Kelvedon, and from thence 
walked three miles to Coggeshall, and found my way to the Cister- 
cian Abbey. Here the remains are principally of Early English work 
in brick ; the chapel of St. Nicholas, with a good south doorway, and 
three-light east window, and a detached Early English building to the 
south, which I take to be the refectory. In the house are considerable 
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remains of vaulting, and marks of cloister arches, on outer walls, and 
in one of the vaults is a beautiful fragment of Early English work. 
The house is picturesque, and contains a good deal of oak panelling. 

From Coggeshall I was driven in a light cart to Colchester, where I 
saw St. Botolph’s (Austin Canons) Priory, and the fine gateway of St. 
John’s Benedictine Abbey—too well-known to need description; and 
from Colchester I went by a carrier’s waggon to St. Osyth. 

Thursday —After breakfast, 1 went to the Priory—Chick, or St. 
Osyth’s Austin Canons. The entrance gateway is very fine ; a large per- 
pendicular gateway, flanked by projecting wings, with three floors, aud 
crowned with battlements ; it is built of flint and stone in panels, and 
is very effective ; to the right of the gateway is a range of buildings 
of later date. All that remains of the church is a fragment of a 
pier in the garden. East of the site of the church is some vaulting, 
and among the remains difficult to identify, is a late Perpendicular 
building, called ‘‘ The Abbot’s Tower.” 

A large house has been built and adapted out of the Conventual 
remains, and the original plan and design obliterated. On the left 
of the great gateway, there is a large and handsome Early English 
arch, built into a Perpendicular wall; from its appearance I take it 
to have been the western doorway of the church, fortunately saved 
from the general destruction, and made the entrance to the stables. 

From St. Osyth, I walked along the shore and across the ferry to 
Brightlingsea, and took the rail to Dunmow, a long journey of three 
hours. At Dunmow, after some difficulty, I got a trap to drive me to 
Tilty Cistercian Abbey. The remains of conventual buildings are very 
scanty, only a wall in a field, with marks of vaulting on one side, and 
stripped of all the ashlar work—this is probably one side of the 
cloisters. On the hill-side is the Strangers’ Chapel, now the Parish 
Church ; it is singularly constructed : the western part is plain Early 
English, with a double piscina at south-east end ; then extending east 
of this is an addition of a fine lofty curvilinear building, with grand 
east window, and windows of the same style north and south. On the 
south side are four sedilia, with curvilinear tracery. An abbot’s slab 
lies in the middle of the floor. The east gable is very rich externally, 
built of flint and stone, with niches introduced into the sides of the 
buttresses, or rather into the angle formed by the buttress and the 
wall. The top of the gable is curiously flattened and surmounted by 
a very beautiful floriated cross. I have much pleasure in recording 
the civility shown to me by the Vicar and his wife, the latter kindly 
giving me a photograph of the church. Everything here was in 
excellent order, and the churchyard kept like a garden. We drove 
back, at the Vicar’s suggestion, by Little Easton, to see a grand 
canopied Perpendicular monument to the first Earl of Essex; some 
monuments to the Maynard family, in the churchyard ; and a tomb- 
stone to John Surtees, descended from the “ ancient and still 
respectable family of Surtees, of the County Palatine of Durham,” 
date 1778. We drove merrily back to Dunmow, along pretty lanes, 
and among fine trees, with views of Thaxstead Spire and Dunmow 
Church, and arrived at our very nice inn, in good time. 
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Friday.—Went by train to Felstead, and walked to Leighs, or Lees 
Priory (St. Austin Canons). Saw Felstead Church on the way ; it was 
undergoing restoration, and has some interesting Transitional-Norman 
features. Arrive at the Priory fish-ponds. Five ponds one above 
another, about a quarter of a mile long ; the upper one full of water, 
the rest dry. The Priory is now a farm-house and offices; it consists 
of a fine gateway and great quadrangle, and a second grand entrance 
to a second quadrangle now demolished ; a conduit stands in the 
quadrangle, but apparently not in situ ; inside the house is some linen 
pattern panelling. The whole fabric is much after the fashion of 
Hampton Court, and appears to be the wreck of the mansion built 
after the dissolution, and to have little or no remains of the original 
building. The farmer was courteous, and showed me over the place. 

Walked back through Felstead to Little Dunmow, where a frag- 
ment of the Priory (Austin Canons) is used as the Parish Church. 
This, the only part left, is a Transitional, or late Decorated Chapel on 
the south side of the choir, from which it was separated by five very 
beautiful and wonderfully perfect Early English arches. The columns 
are clustered, with carved capitals ; these were formerly built up, but 
are now opened-out, and the north wall rebuilt outside them. The 
east window is new, the south window curvilinear, and one Early 
Perpendicular, with rich panelling on wall between. The reredos is 
of similar panelling ; the sedilia and piscina very fine, but much 
mutilated ; two recumbent figures lie under the arches on the north 
side. At the north-west corner of this chapel, is apparently one of 
the centre tower piers, on this is raised a modern slender bell turret. 
Two Early English arches at west-end of the chapel mark the position 
of the transepts and nave aisles. 

From Dunmow Parva I went to Felstead, and by rail to Braintree, 
and hired trap to Halstead ; the church is handsome Perpendicular, with 
Early English columns ; the chancel is inclined to north-east. There 
is a fine canopied tomb, and good north porch. I could not find out 
whether this was the Church of the College, and had very little time 
for enquiry. I then walked on to Little Maplestead, where I was 
disappointed at finding the church entirely new to the eye, not an old 
stone left externally. Inside, the round part is very pretty, a hexa- 
gon, and each Early English column a cluster of three, a vaulting 
arch springing from the outer one to the outside wall. The rest of 
the church seemed quite new ; the apse had no window, and looked 
very well with the altar properly vested, and furnished with cross, 
candlestick, and vases. 

Castle Hedingham was my next stage; I enquired forthe Nunnery, 
and was told it was converted into a farm-house, and there were no 
remains visible. From thence I went to Haveril, and so on to Clare, 
where I arrived by moonlight ; the town and castle looked charming. 

Saturday.—Went in good time to the Priory, now a school; found 
the son of the house very pleasant, and ready to show me round the 
place. The existing buildings are the house on the west side of the 
cloisters, containing some vaulting and arches, and the detached refec- 
tory, now a school-room. The site of church, cloisters, and chapter- 
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house are easily traced in the garden, by existing boundary walls. 
From here I went to Stoke, where I found no remains of the College, 
except, perhaps, some boundary walls ; the church is handsome, the 
tower older than the nave, which has been widened so as to place the 
tower considerably to the south of the centre of west end ; near the 
church is an old brick tower, with portcullis and letters in brick-work 
let into the wall. I walked on to Ashen, in hopes of finding some trace 
of the Nunnery, but the only vestige consists of some ponds near the 

arsonage. On my return to Clare, I saw a crypt under a house in 
the Market Place, the vaulting supported by a centre pillar. I after- 
wards walked to see a chapel at Chilton, now a cottage, with no archi- 
tectural features remaining. This finishes my little ramble in Essex, 
including a step across the Stour into Suffolk to see Clare. 

Asan Appendix, I add visits to Latton and Prittlewell in 1879 
and 1880. 

Being in Hertfordshire in 1879, I made my way to Harlow, and 
from thence walked to Latton Priory (Austin Canons), where I was 
told I should find nothing. I was agreeably surprised at finding, 
covered in by a barn roof, the whole of the lower parts of the centre 
tower of the church, namely, the four fine Early English arches 
which supported the tower. At the north-west corner of the central 
lantern is part of the nave wall, with a circular six cusped window 
high up ; opposite this, on the south side, is an Early English door- 
way, probably leading into the cloisters, now demolished. In the 
transepts, the south has part of the east wall with a window, now 
built up, and the north has part of both east and west walls, with the 
aisle archways built up and altered. A good piscina is built into the 
east wall of the north transept. These remains are most interesting, 
and should be better cared for; at present the place is a barn and shed 
for waggons, and likely to be much injured. 

At Harlow there is a small desecrated chaped, with a Norman door- 
way. I could not learn anything of its history. The following day 
I went to Thremhall and Berdon Priories—both Austin Canons. The 
former is a house on the site, with no trace of old work, and at Berdon 
there is an old farm-house. 

In 1880, I went to Southend to see what could be found of the 
Cluniac Priory at Prittlewel!. The Parish Church is very fine, and in 
excellent condition. At the Priory I was most courteously received, 
and shown over the house, which is built among the remains of the 
Priory. The only bit of old work visible is a small Early English 
window, with dog tooth moulding, in an upper room ; it is probably a 
clerestory window of the Priory Church. 

I hope at some future time to add Stanesgate and one or two other 
fragments to my Conventual Gleanings. I have omitted Stratford 
Cistercian Abbey, which I saw in 1879 ; there are, or were, extensive 
boundary walls remaining, and a circular-headed Early English arch, 
in what seems to be the angle formed by the nave and transept of the 
church, All this will be, in all probability, cleared away before this 


appears in print. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 56.) 


Mary, the dau. of M*. Charles Dale, bur. June y* 12, 
John Gutteridge, bur. Sept. 27. 
Nicholas, y® sonne of Nicholas Rowell, bur. Oct. 17. 
Thomas, son of Tho. Hardy and Elizabeth, bapt. June 6. 
George Coxhall and Ann Colles, mar. Sept. 10. 
»5 Margaret Royce, widow, bur. July 18. 
»» Edw. Crofts, of Deeping, bur. Sept. 22. 
», Elizabeth, wife of Mt. Azlock, Alderman, bur. Nov. 7. 
1676-7. Margarett, dau. of Robt. Boar and Elizabeth, bapt. Jan. 22. 
» Ann, dau. of Will™. Herrick and Sarah, bapt. Feb. 14. 
1677. Mr. rge Hill, Alderman, bur. Nov. 14. (48.) 
os Mr. Will. Azlock, Alderman, bur. Nov. 18. 
P M**, Mary Mason, bur. Dec. 27. 
1677-8. Luke Blyth, bachelour, bur. Jan. 27. 
1678. Sarah, dau. of Will™. Errick and Sarah, bapt. Dec. 28. 
», Joseph Slightholme and Alice Reynolds, mar. April 2. 
1679. Jobn Parsons, a beadsman, bur. June 18. (49.) 
A poor unknown souldier bur. Sept. 6. 
Another poor travailer, his name not known, bur. September 29. 
5, Jeremy, the sonn of Humfrey Reynolds, bur. Dec. 6. 
79-80. Jobn Arden, a nurse child, bur. Jan. 26. 
Christopher James, an exciseman, bur. Feb. 16. 
” Humfry Reynolds, an excommunicat p’son, thrown into a hole, Feb. 21, 
», Robert Guttridge, a batchelor, bur. Mar. 22. 
1680. Sarah, y® dau. of Will™. Walker, bur. Aprill 18. 
Oliver Smith, apprentice, bur. Nov. 15. 
»  Will™, Audley, Mercer, bur. Nov. 27. 
1680-1. Sarah Faulkner (drowned), and bur. Mar. 8. 
1681. Will™. Palmer, gent., bur. May 5. 3 
daught'. of William Muse an excommunicat p’son was bapt. at 10 or 
and the mother churched May 8. (50.) 
»» Mr. William Hardick of the small pox, bur. Nov. 7. 
» . Mary, the dau. of Mr*. Palmer, wid. bur. Nov. 16. 
1682-8. Mr. Isaac Bowyer, a Minister, bur. Jan. 4. 
», Mr. John Allen, bur. Feb. 6. 
1688. Mr. Henry Lamband M"™. Margarett Wallbridge, July 29. 





(48.) Mr. G. Hill was for many years Steward of the Manor to the Earl of Stam- 
ford, and before whom, during the interregnum, the aldermen on appointment annu- 
ally took the prescribed oaths on the site of the Castle. He took up his freedom 30 
Aug., 1660; elected a capital burgess on the elevation of Fras. ao esq., to be 
a comburgess, and immediately a comburgess in the room of Rich‘. Dannald, dec. 
29 Aug., 1661; Alderman 1661-2; on his dec. Geo. Hawkins was on Nov. 19 elected 
an ‘aiicinen in his room. He seems to have been a contributor to the corporate 
regalia, as a ‘‘little silver cupp,” his gift, is enumerated in the inventory of books 
and other things given by the retiring Mayor into the hands and y of Ed™, 
Sharpe, gent., the new Mayor, 27 Oct., 1679. I believe all mention of this “little 
cupp” ceases about thirty years after; it still forms part of the corporate regalia. 
On it are these initials of the donor, thus :—G 4 H. 

a find a John P. was elected into the companie of the second twelve 5 Dec. 
14* Eliz., and was Chamberlain of the Boro’ in the 15 and 16 of the same reign. 
Another John P., cordwainer, took up his freedom 26 Oct., 1€75 ; and another John P. 
— pe of capital burgess by reason of age, 12 June, 1677. 

(60.) A Wm. M., musician, afterwards one of the towne waits, was bound apprentice 
to Thos. Willoughby, musician, 28 Feb., 1636-7. 
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1683. Mr. Henry Mackworth and M"*. Mary Parker, mar. Dec. 26. (51.) 
»  Mr®. John Palmer, Alderman, bur. May 2. (52.) 
»» James Dexter, a bedesman, bur. July 12. 
» Richard Bacon, Journiman, bur. Oct. 21. 
» Edward Blythe, ch.-warden, bur. Dec. 29. 





(51.) In the ped. of the family in Blore’s Rutland, he is named Thomas, bapt. at 
Empingham 26 June, 1662, and died s.p. His father was Robt. M., of Empingham, 
Esq., 2nd son of Sir Henry M., 2nd Bart. (ob. 24 Aug., 1640) by Mary, d. of Rt. 
Hopton, of Witham, co. Somerset, Esq., and sister and co-h. of Ralph Lord Hopton, 
bur. at Empingham 11 Feb., 1692-3 et. 93. Rt. M., father of Thos., whose mar. is 
recorded above, ob. 1 Feb., 1717-8, aged 97, m. 1st Eliz., d. and h. of John Hatcher, 
of Empingham, Esq., by whom he had 8 sons; and 2ndly, Martha, eld. d. of Edw. 
Corbet, of Ponts’ ,co Salop, S.T. P. by ...... his wife, d. of Sir Nathan Brent, by 
whom he had a son Henry, bapt. 1 Nov., 1686, at Empingham, and there bur. 14 
July, 1690. In May, 1879, I copied the following inscriptions on two stones at the 
east end of Peterboro’ Cathedral—(1) H.S.E. Johanni filivs Robt! Mackworth, armiji 
qvi obiit 21° Maij 1670 wt sum 3°. (2) Elizabeth, dau. of Rob*. M., armij, ob. 13 Jan. 
1674 wt. 13°. Neither of these are mentioned in the ped. in Blore, p. 128. 

(52.) The name of this family is found in the books of the hall from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth down to a recent period. Len. P., no trade named, paid 18s. 4d. 
and ad. to freedom 25 June, 26 Eliz.; elected a member of the second twelve 30 
Sept., 32nd, and Chamberlain 32 and 83 Eliz., and dis. from 1st 12 by own request 27 
Sept., 1601. aeeny P.’s name occurs as a glover, taking up his freedom 19 Dec., 1619, 
and another John P. having served his apprenticeship took up his freedom 19 May, 
44 Eliz. John P., J*., fellmonger, took up his freedom 4 May, 1642, elected a member 
of the Council 9 Oct., 1645, and Chamberlain 1648-9 ; Ch-warden 1644-5; and Alder- 
man, 1650-1, and 57-8. Thomas P., fellmonger, was elected a cap. bur. 29 Aug., 9th 
Jac.1., in the room of Wm. Salter, made a comburgess ; appointed collector of the 
15th for the parish of All Saints’ Aug 24, 1631; Chamberlain 1615-6; a comburgess 
2 May, 9th . I.,and Alderman 1633-4, ‘He was dec. in 1644, as on Aug. 29 in that 
year Rt. Faucit was made acomburgess in his place. According to the Municipal 
records Thos. P., gent., a comburgess, was summoned by a Sergt.-at-Arms to appear 
before the high court of Parliament, but for what does not appear. This course led 
to an outlay of 17/7. 10s., and in wom nce at a common hall Aug. 31, 1643, ordered 
to be repaid by the towne. Anthony P. admitted to freedom 23 Mar., 1660-1; was 
on May 3, 1668, summoned to attend at the next hall to be sworne as a capital bur- 
gess or fined £40, Whether Anthony paid or not I have no opportunity of knowing, 
as the Chamberlain’s early account books are lost; certainly his name does not occur 
in the succeeding lists of common councilmen. Fras, P. was elected a member of 
the hall 27 Aug., 1680. John P.,J*., fellmonger, took up his freedom 8 Oct., 1674, 
and elected a capital burgess in the place-of Richd. Goodman, dec. 27th Augt. 1679. 
He was not long a member, as one Willm. Allwinckle was elected in his room 8th 
June, 1681, John P. being dec. John P., father of the latter, was many years a 
member of the body corporate, and was Mayor in 1674-5, and 1704-5. During the 
time of his first Mayoralty, the hall on Aug. 10, 1675, “ ordered that 16/7. be given by 
the Chamberlain of this borough for y® tyme being to the Mayor towarde a further 
increase of his sallary yearly.” He was made an alderman 29 Apl., 1704. According 
to custom he was coroner, and while holding that office desired, Dec. 31, 1706, per- 
mission of the hall to resign that office by reason of sickness, and that another fit 
person be elected in his room. The request was complied with, and Fras. Wilcox 
appointed in his room. His sickness seems soon after to have terminated fatally, as 
on Feb. 1, 1706-7, Robt. Langton, gent., was elected an Alderman in his place. 
Edm. P., bookseller, paid £6 13s. 4d. to Mr. Robt. Curtis, Chamberlain, and took 
bs his freedom 4 Feb., 1694-5; in 1696-7 he filled the office of constable for the parish 
of St. Mary’s. In the chamberlain’s book of payments in 1737, credit is given for 
£3 4s. for 8 Common Prayer Books purchased of Mr. Palmer. Brian P. was elected 
with Montague Bertie, M.P. for the borough in 1625. Jeffery P., Esq., member of a 
family of that name has been seated at Carlton, Northamps, since temp. Hen. VI., 
was at a common hall held 1 Sept., 1639, at the “speciall instance and request of 
the Right Hon. David, Earle of Exeter (he beinge chosen Recorder for the said towne 
or borough), the hall appointed to sitt as deputy recorder, Geoffrey Palmer, esq'*.” 
On the 6th of Oct. following was admitted to the freedom of the borough, and on 
the 15th elected with Thos. Hatcher, Esq., of Careby, one of its representatives in 
Parliament. In 1640 he had entrusted-to him the management of the evidence 
against the Earl of Stafford, and for s ing against the grand remonstrance he was 
in 1642 committed to custody. In 1645 he was voted out of Parliament, the Corpo- 
ration receiving in that year a notice from the Sheriff of the County of Lincoln 
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1683-4. Mr, Philip Johnson, bur. Jan. 13. (53.) 
1684. Mr. Charles Dale, Mercer, bur. May 7. (54.) 
Susanna, y* wife of M'. George Hawkins, bur. June 26. (55.) 


” 





(Thomas Lister, Esq.) to elect his successor, aud in Nov. they selected John Weaver 
(of North Luffenham, Rutland), Esq. On the declension of the royal cause he 
lived in obscurity, and in 1655 was imprisoned in the Tower. At the Restoration he 
was made Attorney-Gen., and about the same time Chief Justice of Chester; and 
by letters patent dated 7 June, 1660, created a Bart. He died in 1670. His wife was 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Fras. More, Kut., Serjt.-at-Law, of Fawley, Berks. 

(53.) He entered his pedigree in the Herald’s Visitation of co. Lincoln in 1666. On 
the east wall of the south chapel of this church is a small brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription to his memory—“ Here lyeth the Body of Phillip Johnson, Gent. 
who departed this Life the 11** Day of January Anno Dom. 1683, Aged 76.” 

(54.) C. D.’s father was Overseer of “‘ ye Hiewayes” for this parish in 1631. (In the 
Churchwarden’s account for this year credit is given—‘“‘Itm. for bowes and arrowes 
5s.) Chas. D. fils, Mercer, took up his freedom 1st Jan., 1647-8; was one of the 
capital constables for the parish of St. George 1649-50 ; elected “ into the office of a 
capitall burgess or comon councell of this borough, in the place of Thomas Heaward, 
mercer, lately, at his own request, dismissed from the said office, and sworne Aug. 28, 
1651.” He was in turn dismissed from office by virtue of the Royal Commission of 
Aug. 29, 1662, previously alluded to. He, in conjunction with John Blythe, baker, 
issued one of Stamford series of 17th century tradesmen’s tokens. 

(55). Members of this family are found in the books of the hall for upwards of 
three centuries. John H., gent., was elected a member of the second company, and 
immediately after, at the same hall, of the first, 19 Mar., 13th Eliz. Thos. H., 
baker, admitted to freedom 6 Oct., 19 Car. I. (1643); Constable of All Saints parish 
1641-2 and 1644-5; elected a cap. bur. in the room of Thos. Norton, dec , 9 Oct., 
1645 ; dis. by the Parliamentary party 27 Feb., 1647-8. He was at the Restoration 
Hy as he was Chamberlain 1661-2; comburgess 29 Aug., 1662, a post he resigned 
8 Oct., 1691. Wm. H. took up his freedom 1 Sept., 1675. Geo. H. was chamberlain in 
1678-9. Another Geo. H. was an alderman, and by reason of living so far from the town 
(but where not stated), he resigned his seat 29 Aug., 1672. In 1666-7, he filled the 
office of coroner ; for not sweeping and cleansing y® street against his dore was fined 
vjd., 10 Feb., 1668-9. Geo. H., junr., “natus fuit,’ admitted to freedom 2 July, 
1688 ; elected a cap. bur. 24 June, 16697 Geo., the father, was made an alderman 
19 Nov., 1677, a post he resigned; and John Rogers, jnr., elected a capital bur. 30 
Dec., 1708, to supply the vacancy. The ravages caused by the great plague of 
London, and propagated in many of the cities and towns in the country, caused our 
corporate authorities to exercise a watchful care; and it is a singular fact that 
I have not found a single record of any person dying here of this disease. In order 
to carry out proper sanitary provisions, the following orders were made. 1665, Oct., 
19, Thomas Howkins, Major. It is ordered with one unanimous assent and consent 
y* y® severall guards about y* towne shall be strictly kept according to orders hereto- 
fore made, and y* y® towne sball find and pvide at their own pp costs and charges; 
two more sufficient men to stand at everye gate with a constable to oversee y® guards 
during Thursday and ffriday before St. Symon and St. Jude ffaire, and upon Saturday 
y® ffaire day; and y* y® guard to admitt noe pson to come into y* towne but such as 
they well know and without certificates, which certificates is to be allowed sufficient 
by y® Maior, or in his absence by some of y® ov'seers of y® guard, and y* noe 
inholder, victualler, or any other inhabitant within this corporason, shall lodge or 
entertaine any pson or psons, being strangers or fforeners during Thursday night, 
ffriday night or Saturday night in y® ffaire weeke without y*® consent of y® Major, or 
master of y® ward, ffirst had and obtained to y® intent yt y* towne by God’s blessing 
upon these endeav™* may be p*served from y® contagion of y® sickness in this 
dangerous time of visitason. Noy. 14. At this ball itis ordered by one unanimous 
assent and consent y* everye constable within this corporacon y* shall neglect or 
refuse in his torne to watch in y® night time emp be long time as y® s¢ watch shall 
continue, y* he or they so neglectinge or refusing shall forfeit and pay y® some of 5s. 
apeese. Jan. 6, 1665-6. Whereas we are credibly informed, and doe believe y* same 
to be true, y* y® contagion of sicknes much increaseth in Peterborrough, it is there- 
fore at this hall ordered by one unanimous assent and consent that noe prson or prsons 
inhabiting within this towne of Stamford shall upon any markett day or other day 
goe to Peterborrough during y* time of this p'sent visitason upon paine of 5s. apeece. 
At this hall it is ffurther ordered y* noe prson or prsons whatsoever inhabiting 
within Peterborrough shall be admitted into our towne of Stamford, unless they 
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1684. John Daniel, gent., bur. Octob. 9 
» Nicholas Ellis, Apothecary, bur. Nov. 7. 
» Edw. Dale, shoomaker, bur. Dec. 12. 





shall from time to time pduce a certificate under ye hands and seales of two or three 
justices of y® peace inhabiting within y® citie of Peterborrough, certifying y* y* s4 
towne is ffree from the infecson of y® plague, or any other contagious disease what- 
soever, and y* noe victualler or other prson whatsoever shall lodge or entertaine any 
such pson or prsons upon paine of y® like some of 5s. a piece. At this hall it is 
ordered with one generall assent and consent that y* ward in this towne shall still be 
continued and kept, and that ffoure men shall ward everye daye from six of y*® clocke 
in y® morninge until nine of y® clocke in y* night, whereof one of the s® ffoure to be 
one of y® ffirst or second company in their severall torne. May 31. Whereas the 
contagion of the sickness much spreadeth and increaseth it selfe into many places 
neere oF towne of Stamford, and whereas there hath bin severall orders made ffor 
keepinge y® watch and ward within the towne ffor y® keepinge out such prsaps as 
should come from any infecsous place, w°* by God’s blessing have p*ved successfull, 
and y® towne hitherto hath bin p'served from y® same. At this hall it is therefore 
ordered by one unanimous assent and consent, yt one of y® ffirst or second company 
shall everye day in his severall torne ward in his own pson during y* time of this 
psent visitason, and shall likewise pvide at his own pp costs and charges one 
sufficient man to serve upon ye comon watch and ward soe often as his torne falls, 
and y* y® constables within this corporason in their severall tornes shall one everye 
night watch in their own prsons, to y® intent y* y® same may be more carefully 
executed, upon paine of every one neglecting or making default to forfeite and paye 
to y® use of [blank] ye sume of ffive shillings apeeice. At this hall it is further 
ordered by one unanimous assent and consent, y* noe inholder, victualler, or any 
other inhabitant within this corporason, shall lodge or entertain in his or there house 
any pson or prsons whatsoever comeinge from Oundle, Croyland, or any other 
infecsous places (London only excepted), without y® allowance or consent of Mr. 
Major, upon paine for every inholder, victualler, or any other inhabitant to fforfeite 
twenty shillings apeeice.” Oct. 24. “ At this hall it is ordered that the watch and ward 
shall continued until the ffifth day of November next, in the same manner as 
fformerly it hath been kept, and y* from and after y* time y* same to bee continued 
as fformerly upon markett dayes only, and yt upon weeke dayes there shall bee one 
man only at everye gate in y® day time, and y* in y* night time Newgate and St. 
George’s Gate are to be shutt up.” Among the State Papers in the Record Office, 
is a “‘ pass” of the period, a copy of which is here given: “Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
July 4, 1666. Tho, Hawkins, Major. These are to certify to all whom it may 
concerne, that Mt, Adam Baynes, M'. Richard Lynes, with their wifes and a servant, 
came yesterday to Stamford aforesaid, from Ireton (Treton #) in Northamptonshire, 
and soe to Uffington, aboute a mile from Stamford, none of which places are infected 
with the pestilence, or ony other contageous disease, and therefore you may safelly 
permitt and suffer them to to the citie of Yorke, and other places in Yorkshire 
whither theyre occations shall call them, and so to returne to Ireton (Treton ?) in 
Northamptonshire aforesaid, without molestation or hindrance.” During the 
mayoralty of Mr. Hawkins, the hall, 31st Aug., 1665, ‘‘ ordered y* everye ffree man 
within this corporacon y*‘ shall keepe any horses or beasts upon the comon shall pay 
ffor everye horse he shall soe keepe y* some of sixpence and for everye cow y® like 
some of 6d. and soe after y* rate for a greater or lesser number, w** moneys so paid 
and collected shall be towards making a drift way out of y® castle meddow into 
Breadcrofte.” [Breadcrofte was a village situate about half-a-mile west of Stamford. 
It is supposed that its name was derived from its being chiefl ——s by bakers, 
In 1804, the Abbot of Peterborough (Godfrey de Croyland) had 100s. rent out of a 

ublic oven there; and in 1441,a mill is mentioned in a deed as being thereon. 

weland says that the Sessions for Rutland, temp. Hen. VIII., were kept at this place, 
it being in that county ; and that those malefactors who were condemned were hanged 
at Tinwell gallows, which stood between that place and Empingham.] During the 
tenure of office of Humphrey Ilive as Ballivus Libertatis in 1682-3, the Corporation 
became embroiled in legal proceedings relative to the arrest of an informer who bore 
the same family name as the mayor, Mr. Hawkins. The following extracts are taken 
from the hall books: ‘‘ 1682, Oct. 4. William Aslack, Mayor. Whereas William 
Hawkins, an informer, hath threatened to p’secute and trouble ye Maior and some of 


y® Aldermen and others of y* corporacon, for denying to assist him in suppressing 
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1684-5. Robert Pike, a Cook, bur. Feb. 24. (56.) 
1685. John Symson, bur. June 22. 
» Dorothy, wife of M'. Beresford, bur. July 26. 
» A travayling woman, unknown, bur. Aug. 8. 
»» | &topher Pawson, beadsman, bur. Oct. 31. 
1685-6. Mr. William Anthony, a 24 Company man, bur. Jan. 19. (57.) 
1686. Jo*. Palmer, schoolmaster, bur. April 5. 
» George Coxall, y® parish Sexton, bur. June 15. 
» Mary, y® dau. of Mt. Martin, Minist. of y® parish, bur. June 18. 
1686-7. Elizabeth Jones, a travayler, bur. Feb. 20. 
1687. John, son of Mr. Willm, Palmer and Elizabeth, bapt. Mar. 31; bur. June 21. 
» Humphry y® son of Thos. Potterell and Mary, bap. Aug. 20, bur. 23r4, 
» Richard Buck and Martha Baker, mar. Aug. 4. (58.) 





conventicles, although they denyed him not, but were ready to give him assistance. 
And whereas also y® s¢ William Hawkins was lately comitted to y® gaol w**in this 
borough upon an informason agt him for w he was demanded to find suretys, but 
finding none remained there upon y* and other accons of debt charged upon him 
untill he removed himself by heas corpus. Nev’ y® lesse y® st William Hawkins still 
threatens to trouble y® corporacon. At this hall therefore itt is ordered and agreed 
upon w* one unanimous assent and consent, y* if any accons shall be commeced, or 
any trouble or charge ensue or assue (or hath heretofore happened) by reason of y® s4 
William Hawkins, his informacon or committm', or in any other respects touching 
any p*secution to bee brought ag* y® Maior, Aldermen and others, yt itt sball be 
discharged and defrayed att y® public charge of y® corporacon, viz., out of y® towne 
stock, and alsoe all actions and suites to bee defended att y*same charge. 1682-3, 
Feb. 21. Itt is further ordered and agreed y* all charges of suite y* are past, and all 
future charges and damages y* are to come, and shall be expended touching or 
concerning y® suite comensed and brought by William Hawkins, y* informer, against 
Mr Simonds and Humfrey Ilive, about his comittmt or p'tended false imprisonment 
shall be defrayed at y® ep charge of y® corporacon (viz.) out of y* towne stock.” 
1683, Mar. 27. At this Hall it was ordered that certain sums then received by the 
Hall from persons taking pp their freedom, was to be devoted towards paying the 
expenses of the suit of “ Hawkins v. Samuel Simonds (late Maior) and Humfrey 
lliffe.” The Hall, on Dec. 10, 1688, made the following order: “ Thomas Hawkins, 
Mayor. Whereas tymes doe appeare and seem to be very dangerous by reason of 
many comotions and disturbances now arising and being within this kingdom, and 
whereas itt is thought very necessary y* a diligent watch kept everye night for y® 

revention of any mischievous accons yt may bee comitted wth this corporacon. 
Tet is therefore ordered and agreed upon by y® Maior and Aidermen now assembled 
y* twelve men shall be sett upon ye watch everye night and one constable in his 
severall torne to oversee y® watch and see their bee noe defaulte. And for y® better 
p'formance thereof, itt is ordered y* every inhabitant w**in this Borroughe shall 
watch in his p* pson, or find a sufficient and able man to watch in his stead, such as 
y* constable or as y® watch shall approve, upon penaltye of everye ‘pson or constable 
so neglecting to forfeit flive shillings for every defaulte. The psons upon y® watch to 
attend at 8 of y* clocke everye night, and not to depte from ye watch until 6 in y 
morning.” 

(56.) nn P., cook, paid £5 to Thos. Hawkins, Chamb., and admitted to freedom 
5 June, 1679. 

(57.) Jan. 22, 1655-6, at this hall, Willm. Spinx, lab. is promised his freed 
xxs. upon this condicon, that he doe remove his mother in So forthe of the a 
wth in this weeke and put in Willm. Anthony the younger, and Thos. Jackson 
saddler, to be bound with him to secure the town from his charge and then to be 
sworne. 

(68.) July 8, 1656, ‘“‘ Whereas Thomas Bucke, a stranger and noe freeman i 
towne hath confessed that he hath resided in this Skanes since a week << = 
annunciason of the blessed Virgin Mary last past. He is therefore warned at this 
hall to depart this towne forth¥*» upon paine and perill that may ensewe.” Richd: 
B. paid £20 to Mr. Geo. Hawkins ‘‘ y° immediate Chamberlain” and took up his 
freedom 4 Jan., 1678-9 ; Constable of St, Michael’s parish 1679-80; elected a capital 
burgess in the room of Will. Hunt, dec. 12, 1681; and by reason of residing far 
away resigned his seat in the council chamber Aug., 1687. In 1680 he saved the 
office of overseer of the poor for the parish of St. Michael. 
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1687. Thos. Batison and Sarah Errick, mar. Nov. 10. 
» | Widdow Jackson, a Beadswoman, bur. Apl. 1. 
» Mr. Willm. Errick, bur. Aug. 10. (659.) 
1687. John, son of Mt. Robt. Broxholme, bur. Oct. 17. 
1687-8. Mr*. Dorcas Stackhouse, widdow, bur. Feb. 11. (60.) 
1688. Robt. y® son of M*. William Palmer and Elizabeth, bapt. Apl. 7. 
» Benjamin, son of Humfry Reynolds, bur. July 14. 
1689. Matthew, son of Mt. Matthew Trollope and Elizabeth, bapt. Dec. 19. (61.) 
1689-90. Robt. Croson, Vintner, bur. Jan. 138. 
1690. Lawrence Robbins, bur. Apl. 1. 
», | Robert Peck, son of Robert Peck and Margaret, bapt. Nov. 19. 
», Margaret Peck, bur. Nov. 19. 
1691. Eustace, son of Ant. Walgrave and Elizabeth, bapt. Sept. 17. 
» Sara, dau. of James Dalby and Frances, bapt. Oct. 27. 
», Matthew,son of Madam Trollop, widow, bapt. Nov. 17. 
» Joseph Reynolds, bur. June 17. 
» Mr®. Samuel Bowman, bur. Sept. 16. 
1691-2. Mr. William Palmer, bur. Feb. 28. 
1692. Francis son of Robert and Elizabeth Peck, bapt. May 12. (62.) 
»» Anna, dau. of Nicholas Walgrave and Anne, bapt. Sept. 11. 
» Bridget, y° wife of John Dennison, drowned, bur. Sept. 8. 
» dames Farrow, bur. Oct. 22. 
» John Dugdale, bur. Nov. 16. 
1692-8, Elizabeth Pelham, widow, bur. Jan. 6. 
- Simon Hall, bur. Jan. 16. 
1693, Mary, dau. of Thos. and Mary Potterill, bapt. Apl. 14. 
oo Rebecca, dau. of Matthew and Anne Clayton, bapt. Aug. 8. (63.) 
» Will. Kellam and Anne Lyon, mar. Apl. 27. 
~ Alex" Walker, a stranger, bur. Apl. 22. 





(59.) Nov. 22, 1664, At this hall it is “ordered y* William Herrick giveinge secu- 
rity to save y® towne from y® charge of him y® s¢ Willm. his wife, child, and children 
shall be admitted to scott and lott to be sworne at M*. Mayors house upon y® con- 
sideracon of tenn pounds w™ he hath payd to y® Chamberlaines (Geo. Cozens and 
ffrancis Blythe) by way of a ffine.” Master Errick, or Herrick, as the name is spelt 
in the municipal and parochial documents, does not appear to have been ambitious 
to obtain a seat in the council chamber, but rested content with filling the various 
parochial offices of trust. On 27 March, 1665, the Vestry appointed him overseer of 
the poor; 23 Dec, 1674, overseer of Highways; Sidesman, 27 May, 1676; and 16 
Apl., 1677, Churchwarden. In the Churchwarden’s book of accounts, under date 
8 Apl. 1667, credit is given “ for breakinge y*® ground in y* church ffor M'. Herrick’s 
child 3s. 4d.”” A Thomas H., of Market Harborough, Leicestershire, whom Nichols 
supposes to be a son of Thomas H., of Houghton, was an Ironmonger, and struck at 
the former place in 1668, a tradesman’s token. I rather suspect the Stamford 
Herrick was a relative, he could not be a son, as Thos. H.’s initials are on both the 
obv. and rev. of the token. 

(60.) She was probably the widow of the Rev. Thos. Stackhouse, 16* Confrater of 
Browne’s Hospital, who held the office from 1668 to 1673. 

(61.) 16 Jan., 1688-9, at this hall “ itt is ordered and agreed upon y* M". Matthew 
Trollopp haveing payd thirteen pounds six shillings and eight pence into y* hands of 
M*. Matthew Wyldbore, Chamberlain, for y* use of y® corporacon shall be admitted 
to scott and lott.” He was a younger son of Sir Thomas, the first Baronet, by his 
second wife Mary, daughter of Sir Christ. Clitheroe, Knt., Ald. of London (Mayor 
in 1636). Matthew, Jr., was bur. at All Saints’ 4 Feb., 1689-90. Matthew, who was 
bapt. in 1691, was a posthumous son (his father was bur. 7th Aug., 1691, at Uffing- 
ton), and died at Oxford, unm. 

(62.) The learned antiquary and historian of his native town. He was born on 
the 4th May. He took his degrees at Trinity College, Cambridge, became Rector of 
Godeby-Marwood, co. Leicester, a Preb. of Lincoln Cathedral, and died at his rec- 
=z in 1743. The publications that have made his name mosf familiar to us are— 
“ The Antiquarian Annals of Stamford,” “ Desiderata Curiosa,” ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Oliver Cromwell,” “ Memoirs of John Milton,” and ‘‘ Itinerarwm Curiosum.” 

, (63.) Matthew C.,no trade named, paid £5 and admitted to freedom 10 Jan., 


(To be continued. ) 
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TYMPANUM OVER THE CHANCEL DOOR, BOLSOVER 
CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 


THE engraving on plate XV., is a representation of the interesting 
sculptured tympanum that occurs over the doorway in the chancel 
of Bolsover Church, Derbyshire. The archway, semicircular and of 
Norman character, is deeply moulded. The sculpture represents the 
crucifixion of our Blessed Lord, with, on one side the cross, the figure 
of the Virgin Mary, and on the other that, presumably, of St. Mary 
Magdalene. 
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ENGLISH ETCHINGS.* 


It is quite refreshing and cheering to see a work of the character of Mr. Reeves 
‘English Etchings” brought out so well, and meriting such universal approval as it 
assuredly does. We hail its appearance with infinite satisfaction, and accord it emphatic 
praise. The three parts we have received embrace some high-class plates by well-known 
etchers, and are well varied in their contents. In the first part we have a charming 
twilight scene of a “Stone Quarry” and plantation of fir-trees at Ludlow, by 8. H. 
Baker ; a transparent and effective plate of “ Lochearn,” with cattle in the fore- 
ground, by R. Currie ; a “Sheer Hulk,” by G. Stevenson; and a melancholy subject 
of a deserted mansion, “In Chancery,” by Oliver Baker. In the second part the 
subscribers are treated to an exquisite and masterly picture of the famous horse, 
“ Troquois,” by Percy Thomas, which is perfect in every line, and telling and effective 
in light and_ shade; a lovely little bit, by A. W. Bayes, of a ~y little fisher-boy 
leaning carelessly and naturally against the timber at the end of a landing-place for 
boats, “‘ Baiting his Hook” with the air of an adept in the ‘‘ gentle craft;” a 
masterly ‘‘Study from Nature’’ of a dead bird among —- by M. Snape; anda 
landscape with “ Ferns” in the foreground, by F. Emeric de St. Dalmas. In the 
third part, are a truly good and effective plate of a stalwart workmap listless and sleep 
because “On Strike,” by Percy Thomas ; a charming cattle “ Pastoral,” by J. 
A. Poulter ; a view “ On the Meuse” near Dinant, by Annette Elias ; and “ Dorothy 
Vernon’s Door” (wrongly named in the book “Lady Dorothy’s Doorway,”) at 
Haddon Hall, by W. Holmes May. Dorothy Vernon never was “Lady,” and it 
would be well for artists to be careful upon these matters when naming their pictures. 
We have no hesitation in heartily and emphatically recommending this work, which 
promises to be one, not of great beauty only, but of sterling merit. We shall hope 
to return to its consideration as future numbers reach us. 

* English Etchings; a monthly publication of Original Etchings by English 
Artiste” London : W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 46 ’ es 





Mr. Elliot Stock announces, for immediate publication, a new work on Waltham 
Abbey, very copiously illustrated with engravings. We understand that the same 
energetic publisher will shortly issue a magazine entitled The Bibliographer ; it is 
to be uniform in size and style with The Antiquary, and will be devoted exclusively 
to Book-lore. “ 





Messrs. C. GOODALL & SONS’ (Camden Works) new playing cards are, as usual, 
characterised by extreme nicety in every particular. The patterns are rich, 
beautiful, even charming, in their freshness and beauty, and eminently satisfactory 
in quality of the body of the card, and in the perfection of glaze. It would be 
impossible for cards to be ‘‘nicer” to the feel in dealing or in playing, or for the 

‘ips to be better or the backs more artistic and lovely than they are. Our readers, 
in making presents, or preparing for the enjoyment of guests at home, cannot do 
better than ensure a goodly supply of “‘ Goodall’s Cards ;”.and we counsel them 
to ask for “ Goodall’s ” at their stationers, and “see that they get them !”’ 
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ANCIENT WOOD AND IRONWORK IN CAMBRIDGE.* 


The second and third parts of this beautiful and unusually valuable and interesting 
work—to whose first part we have before called attention—have recently been issued, 
and not only more than fulfil the high expectations we had Soumedl, but go far 
beyond sustaining its artistic and practically useful character. In part 2 we have, 
first, a part of a carved chimney-piece, of wood, from a small house belonging to St. 
John’s bollege, in Sussum’s Yard, Bridge Street ; it bears on a shield the date 1694, 
with the emblem of the “‘ trinity of fish,’ to which allusion has in our last volume 
been made. Next we have careful representation, with details, of the remarkable 
arrangement of the ancient, and in many features, unique ‘stall-bookcases and seats 
in Trinity Hall Library ; and next, a richly carved and inlaid oak chair, belonging 
toa resident of the town. Part 3 opens with a beautiful plate of a magnificent 
carved oak ‘‘ Settle” of the Jacobean peridd, which forms part of the rich and varied 
collection of ancient furniture, arms, armour, and other antiquities belonging to the 
artist-author, Mr. Redfarn. Next we are treated to a number of well-selected 
examples of carved woodwork from the second set of rooms on the first floor of the 
Fellows’ Building, in Christ’s College; and, lastly, a most artistic and excellent 
drawing of the Library Door at St. John’s College. The whole of these are drawn to 
scale, and sections, plans, and details in every case are given. The drawings are 
masterly in the extreme—asare all that emanate from the pencil of Mr. W. B. Redfarn 
—and leave nothing to be desired. Each plate is accompanied with descriptive letter- 
press—just sufficient for the purpose—by the Rev. D. J. Stewart and J. Willis Clarke, 
and the whole work is got up in a style that does infinite credit to Mr. Redfarn and 
to all engaged in its preparation. 

* W. P. Spalding, 43, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 





THE CHURCHES OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE.* 


WE regret that we have only brief space at our command in the present number for a 
consideration of this important, well considered, and carefully prepared volume, but 
we cannot let the opportunity pass of saying a word or two in its praise, and of calling 
attention to its merits. The volume embraces notices of the churches at Histon, 
Fulbourn, Haxton, Great and Little Shelford, Willingham, Over, Swavesey, Eltisley, 
Bourn, Caxton, Bottisham, Quy, Chesterton, Foxton, Hildersham, Fen Ditton, 
Grantchester, and Elsworth; and the plan adopted by the author, with each of these, 
is to give, first, an introductory note on the village itself; next, a well di 
account of the manors, with pedigrees, arms, and notices of the principal families of 
their holders; next, an historical, architectural, and descriptive account of the 
church, with copies of the more noteworthy monumental inscriptions, and those on 
the bells ; lists of incumbents, etc., etc. Mr. Hill is evidently not only an enthusiast 
in all matters relating to his subject, but is endowed with every qualification to make 
him a reliable authority. The amount of information brought together evidences 
considerable research on his part, and we have no hesitation in saying that the volume 
is not only a credit to its compiler but an honour to the county whose churches he 
has described. We strongly recommend our readers, not Cambridgeshire men alone, 
but antiquaries and topographers in general, to add it to their libraries. Of course 
this is but the first portion of the entire work, and we earnestly hope it will meet so 
full a measure of support as to encourage and justify Mr. Hill in continuing it. He 
will, we trust, pardon us if we add that one thing is essential to the full usefulness of 
the work, and that is an index. Without it the best and most elaborately prepared 
book is comparatively useless; with it its value and usefulness is immensely increased. 
The appendix of names of families whose arms are given in the volume is of great 
rary but in addition an index of subjects, places, and persons, is much needed. 
* Architectural and Historical Notices of the Churches of Cambridgeshire. By 
Arthur George Hill, B.A. 1 vol. 8vo , pp. 138. London: Clowes & Son. 1880. 





ALL ABOUT DERBY.—Under this title Mr. Richard Keene has issued a capital, 
well-arranged, and extremely nice-looking guide to the ancient borough and its 
neighbourhood. It is a re-issue, newly-written and altogether altered in its 
ment, of the Guide to Derby, written by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt thirty years ago, and 
which, till now, has for the greater part of that period remained “ out of print.” The 
present may, therefore, be looked upon as a new work, and it is assuredly the best in 
the market, and one that may be bought with satisfaction, read with pleasure, and 
relied on as trustworthy aud good. It is fully illustrated with wood engravings, 
some of which are from drawings by Mr. Keene’s son, who gives unmistakable 
evidence of being an artist “to the manner born.” We have great pleasure in 
recommending the book, and trust it may meet the extended sale it so well merits. 
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THE KENTISH GARLAND.* 
It is always a source of peculiar pleasure to us, in these pages, to call attention to 
collections and re-prints of our old ballad-lore, and that pleasure is, on the present 
- a 





o¢ " ably enh d by the fact that the volume now before us, devoted to 
the arrangement of a set of representative ballads relating to the County of Kent, is 
compiled and most carefully edited by a lady who has devoted her time, her talents, 
and her purse to the laudable object, and has the credit, and honour, of being the 
first who has given the world any collection of the ballads of the ‘‘ Unconquered 
County.’ The subject of Ballad-mongers and Bullad-lore is not only eminently grateful 
to our own feelings, but one upon and to which we have expended much time and 
devoted considerable attention, and we know of but few branches of literature that 
present a pleasanter, more profitable, and more useful field for research. We there- 
fore hail with delight the issue of Miss Julia H. L. De Vaynes’ “Garland ” of Kentish 
song as being one more, and a highly valuable, contribution to the folk-literature of 
the country. Ballads of the “ good old times ’”’—those ballads of the ple which 
Macaulay declared to be the groundwork of history—often rich in humour, and 
almost invariably full of historical allusions and of information on manners and 
customs, habits and sentiments, costume, trades and occupations, traditions, beliefs, 
and superstitions, are not half sufficiently understood, nor are their importance and 
value appreciated to the extent that they deserve to be. Whether in the versification 
itself, or in tho curious wood-cuts with which they are adorned, the ballads of past 
times bring, perhaps, more vividly before us than any other class of literature does, 
the habits of those times, and give us i able “‘ missing links” that help to 
connect together the otherwise broken chains of history and antiquarian research. 
However coarse and uncouth the modes of expression may be—and that in some 
ballads the expressions are, to our modern notions, coarse and uncleanly in the 
extreme, is certain—or however rudely executed the wood-cuts with which they are 
accompanied may be, something good and something useful may be learned from each 
one; and the patient and intelligent student who turns to them for information cannot 
rise from the examination without having gained something that he will be able to 
turn to good account in after days, in whatever course of study he may be engaged. 

Ballads are, indeed, a rich storehouse of knowledge to which all with properly 
directed minds may turn for information and for instruction at all times and on @ 
multiplicity of subjects. ‘They form not only the groundwork of history, but serve as 
illustrations and “ props” of history; and help to clear up and unravel many obscure 
points and knotty questions. 

In the “ Kentish Garland” Miss De Vaynes has not attempted to print all, or even 
a tithe of the ballads connected with that county, but simply to give, in the present 
volume, and that by which it is intended to be succeeded, a repr tative selection 
arranged in separate groups, or distinct headings. She has, as might naturally be 
expected, “ omitted all coarse ballads from this collection,” wisely remarking that 
“if its value is thereby impaired in the eyes of any student, they have an easy and 
accessible remedy by procuring the Ballad Society’s publications.” Those she has 
selected, are, however, given in their entirety, an ohana many of extreme interest 
and importance. The volume, which may with propriety be called ‘‘ A Century of 
Kentish Rhymes ”—for it contains a hundred samples—is arranged under several 
different headings. 1, the County Group, i.e., those ballads, fifty-eight in number, 
which are of general county character ; 2, the ‘“‘ Kentish Election Group,” a selection 
of election songs ; 8. the ‘‘ Kentish Volunteer Grou .” and so on with the “‘ Kentish 
Bowmen Group,” the “‘ Kentish Town Group,” the “‘ Kentish Cricket Group,” and the 
“Kentish Hop Group.” Under each of these headings, well-chosen representative 
ballads are given, and illustrative notes added which give them an increased value. 
We emphatically commend the “‘ Kentish Garland,” which will be a prize indeed to our 
ballad-loving readers. We cannot accord too much praise to Miss De Vaynes, and to 
her enthusiastic friend, the veteran authority on ballad-lore, the Rev. J. Ebsworth, 
for the admirable manner in which she has acquitted herself of this seif-imposed task. 
We shall look forward anxiously for the ing of the d volume, when we shall 
revert to the subject. 

* The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia H. L. De Vaynes. Vol. 1. The County 
in General. Hertford: S. Austin & Sons. 8vo. pp. 456. Illustrated. 














The very best artists, the most skilled workmen, the richest and finest colours, and 
the best quality of cards, have this season been put in requisition by MR. RAPHAEL 
TUCK for the production of high-class ting cards, and he has succeeded in 
placing himself at the top of the tree—far beyond the reach of his competitors and 
imitators. His cards are of the highest class of chromo-lithography, and are charac- 
terised by a purity of design and excellence of finish that many others lack. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

It is not our province, nor is it our wish or intention, even in the remotest manner, 
to advert to the internal dissensions that for so long marred the harmony of the pro- 
ceedings of this most useful, important, and valuable Society. They are now, happily, 
things of the past ; and we heartily congratulate the Fellows, and the Executive, on 
the “ life of peace” upon which that body has at length entered, and which we, and 
all well-wishers of the Society, earnestly hope and trust may never again be broken. 
The ninth volume—the first issued under the new regime—of the ‘‘ Proceedings” has 
just been delivered to the Fellows, and in point of interest and value of its contents, 
will bear favourable comparison with -~s at have preceded it. Dr. Zerffi gives an 
**Tnaugural Address on the Science of History”; Mr. J. H. Chapman, an aamirable 
and well-considered paper on the “ Persecution - Religion] under Queen Elizabeth,” 
which evinces deep research, clear reasoning, and power of condensation on the part 
of the author, and forms a valuable contribution te history ; Mr. Fleay, a delightful 
and instructive paper “On the Actors’ Lists, 1578-1642”; Mr. Cornelius Walford, 
“An Outline History of the Hanseatic League,” which cannot be read but with 

rofit by all who are interested in the history of Guilds and the like; the Rev. A. H. 

ratislaw, an account of the “‘ Life and Writings of Dubravius, Bishop of Olmutz, 
1542-53” ; the Rev. Dr. Irohs, “The Reconstruction of Civilization of the West, 
from Charlemagne to the era of the Crusades”; Mr. Howarth, ‘The Early History 
of Sweden” ; Mr. James Heywood, a “ Narrative of the Transferrence of the German 
Weimarian Army to the Crown of France”; and Dr. Harris, a highly interesting 
continuation of his series of —— on ‘‘ Domestic Everyday Life, Manners, and 
Customs, in this Country, from the Earliest Period to the end of the 18th 
Century.” It will thus be seen that the ‘‘ Royal Historical Society,” true to its first 
principles, is doing good and important work, and issuing, in its sactions, papers 
that are a credit to their writers, an honour to the Society by whom they are issued, 
and which are of more than national value to the community. We shall be glad to 
see the Society Hourish, and to hear of a large accession of members. The Society's 
rooms are at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and the address of the present honorary 
secretary, Mr. Herbage, is 7, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 





BEOWULF.* 

We are delighted to see that this grand old Anglo-Saxon poem—alas, hitherto too 
little known to the general reader—has at length been rendered available for constant 
use by being put into modern language and modern ~~ without in the least 
marring or interfering with its original beauty. This task has been undertaken and 
completed in a masterly manner by Lieut.-Col. Lumsden, and we congratulate him on 
his successful reading, and on the masterly way in which he has treated his difficult 
subject. We cordially commend the book, and assure our readers that in adding it to 
their literary stores they are indeed acquiring that which will give them pleasure, and 
be of permanent value. : 

* Beowulf, an Old English Poem, translated into Modern Rhymes. By Lieut.- 
Col. H. W. LumspeN. London: C. Kegan, Paul & Co., Paternoster Square, 1 vol., 
sm. 8vo., 1881, pp. 114. 





RECORDS OF THE PAST.* 

Tue twelfth and concluding volume of the present series of this admirable work, 
edited by Dr. 8. Birch, contains ‘‘ The Book of Hades,”’ translated by E. Lefebure ; 
‘‘ Scarabeei of Amenophis III.,” the “‘ Dream of Thothmes IV.,” “ Inscription of Ameni- 
Amenemha,” the “Inscription of Chnumhetep,” and the ‘Inscription of Prince 
Nimrod,” all translated by Dr. Samuel Birch ; ‘‘ The Foundation of the Temple of 
the Sun, at Heliopolis,” translated by Ludwig Stern ; the “ Libation Vase of Osor-ur,” 
by Paul Pierret; “The Great Tablet of Rameses II., at Abu-Simbel,” by Elouard 

aville; the “Spoliation of Tombs (XX Dynasty),” and “Inscriptions on the 
Statue of = Ae — me (XIX Dynasty),” by P. J. De Horrack.” “ The Papyrus, I. 
371, of Leyden (XX Dynasty),” by G. Maspero ; “ Inscription of Queen Hatasu, on the 
base of the Great Obelisk at ,” by P. Le Page Renouf; and ‘‘Sepulchral 
Inscription of Panehsi,”’ by Dr. E. L. Lushington. Thus a table of contents is given 
which affords ample evidence of the immense importance of the work, and of the 
great benefit the various translators whose names we have just given, are conferring 
on all students of sy Be ype and mythology. The Records of the Past takes its 
stand as one of the works yet produced; the translations are in every case 


given for the first time, and are, therefore, pure and new to the student. 

* Records of the Past ; being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Monuments. Vol. XII. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, 
1881, 
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HISTORY AND USES OF FLAGS.* 


Mr. MacGeorcg, in choosing the subject of ‘“ Flags” on which to expend his learn- 
ing, has done wisely and well, and has produced a volume remarkable for the clearness 
and accuracy of his descriptions, the admirable character of the illustrations, and the 
beauty of the typography. It is undoubtedly the best account of Flags yet produced, 
and is a volume that cannot be done without, by any one interested in heraldry, in 
military or naval matters, or in anything that teuds to keep up the prestige of his 
own loved country. A glance at the contents of Mr. MacGeorge’s volume will show 
at once its importance, and literary, antiquarian, and national value. First, we are 
treated with a brief account of Ancient Standards; then of different kinds of Flags, 
the Gonfanon, Pennon, aud Penoncel; Banners ; Royal and other Standards ; Flags 
of the Covenanters; National Flags; Union Flag and Jack; Pendants; Signals and 
other Flags; Uses of Flags in Naval Warfare; International Usage as to Flags ; a 
of the British Army ; . * of Flags by Private Persons; Foreign Flags—French, 
American, and others, etc. Under each of these headings, the information supplied 
is all that could be desired ; and the reader on rising from a perusal of the Ik 
feels that he bas gained a considerable amount of useful knowledge, and has been 
enlightened on many points that before were far from clear. The engravings with 
which the volume is so nicely illustrated are well executed, and altogether the work 
is of a most useful and at the same time readable character. 


* Flags : Some Account of their History and Uses. By A. MacGrorce. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie & Son. 1 vol., 4to. 1881. pp. 122. Illustrated. 





THE GUN AND ITS DEVELOPMENT.* 


Ir any one man more than another is entitled to speak and write, with an air of 
authority, on all matters relating to the construction of fire-arms, and their modes of 
use, it is sygely Mr. Greener, the author of the book before us, who, as a maker 
ranks extremely high, and as a practical shooter has borne the palm in many contests. 
The work before us, a thick quarto volume of 674 pages, is the most exhaustive and 
best arranged of any yet attempted, and will be of incalculable use not to those only 
whose “profession is arms,” but to sportsmen of every class and in every country, 
and in pursuit of every kind of game: Commencing with an account of early arms — 
bows, cross-bows, catapults, etc., cannon, early hand-firearms, and curious arms of 
various kinds—Mr. Greener on to a consideration of the percussion system, 
and breech-loading rifles, with an admirable dissertation on the penetration of rifle 
bullets. Next he gives us excellent chapters on sporting shot , and central-fire 
guns, which, hike all the rest of the volume, are rich and ample in practical details, 
and rendered valuable by innumerable engravings ; and then in a series of successive 
chapters descants in a masterly manner on every branch of gun-making, the proving 
of barrels, the making of cartridges, manufacture of gunpowder, and other practical 
matters. Then we have a capital and fully-illustrated account of hammerless guns of 
every known constructiou, and of revolvers of various kinds, and so pass on to choke- 
boring and other methods of boring gun-barrels ; and a full, elaborate, and scientifi- 
cally treated account of the various gun trials that have been held from 1858 down- 
wards, and at some of which the author himself deservedly and honourably carried off 
the main prizes for the guns of his own construction. The amount of information 
conveyed in these chapters is beyond computation, and supplies food for much deep 
thought and earnest attention. Next, Mr. Greener directs attention to punt and 
harpoon guns ; Gatling, Nordenfelt, and other machine guns; and Whitworth, Arm- 
strong, and other modern cannon. 

Another important division of the book is devoted to ‘‘Shooting Notes,” und 
includes, among other subjects, all treated with equal skill, hints on handling and use 
of guns ; trap or pigeon shooting, and the best kinds of pigeons for the cruei purpose ; 
a shooting ; the innocent and rapidly-developing sport of ball shooting, i.c., 

ooting at glass or other balls propelled into the air from traps specially constructed 
for the purpose ; shooting at artificial birds propelled in like manner ; deer stalking 
and driving ; grouse, partridge, and pheasant shooting; woodcock and snipe shooting ; 
ground game shooting; wild-fowling with “stalking horse,” and other appliances ; 
punting, etc. Then another division still is devoted to notes on Foreign Shooting in 
all countries under the sun. The volume is illustrated by about three-hundred-and- 
fifty well-drawn and carefully-executed wood engravings which add immeasurably to 
its usefulness and value, and is “got up” in a style that fits it for the library of every 
sportsman—and no sportsman ought to be without it. 


* The Gun and its Deve t ; with Notes on Shooting. By W. W. GREENER. 
London : Cassell & Co. 1 vol., 4to, pp. 674. 1881. Illustrated. 
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THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


It is seldom, indeed, that so admirable, so well-arranged, so exhaustive, and so 
excellent a history of any military body has been prepared as that of the Honourable 
Artillery yom end now before us, and seldom, too, that an historian so truthful, 
so talented, and so eminently fitted for this self-im labour as Captain Raikes, has 
been found to undertake so Herculean a task as he has, and to bring it to so satis- 
factory a conclusion, We can honestly say that out of all the military histories that 
have come before us, none has excelled—nay, even equalled—this in exhaustiveness, 
reliableness, and masterly treatment, and assuredly none in interest and value. The 
first volume, comprising the — from 1537 to 1760, has its 520 pages compactly 
occupied, first, with ‘“‘Early History of Archery and Artillery,” one of the most 
interesting and well-prepared ae on the subject ever written, and including the 
“ meaning of the word Artillery—Its ancient use—Introduction into England—First 
Cannons in the City of London—Archers in Britain under Romans and Saxons—Cross- 
bows introduced, 1190—Fire-arms or Hand-guns, 18375—Number of Archers provided 
by City Companies in the 16th Century—Games made illegal, 1363—B Arrow, 
ancient Crown mark, 1386—Statutes for promoting Archery—Proclamations for 
encouraging Archery—The Greenwich Armoury Mills—Company of Surgeons—Inven- 
tion of Grenades, 1594—Bows exchanged for Calivers and Muskets, 1595.” Next, an 
account of the Company from its Incorporation by Charter, in 1587, to the year 1601 
which saw the ——— of the City Trained Bands in repelling the invasion of Ireland 
by the Spaniards, Next, the ~ of the Company under James I. and Charles I., 
and the part taken by the Trained Bands during the Civil war; and then, in succes- 
sion, the state of the Company during the Commonwealth ; from the Restoration to 
the death of Charles II.; during the reigns of James II., William and Mary, and 
Queen Anne ; improvement of its condition under George I., and its advancement 
under George II. ; and an account of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company 
of Boston, Massachusetts. ‘ 

The second volume, of 600 pages, embraces the period from 1760 to 1878, the 
various chapters being devoted to an account of the Company from the accession of 
George III. to the American War of Independence ; the new lease of the Artillery 
Ground, and all the events occurring since the early part of the reign of that 
monarch ; the first formation of the Volunteer Force; the advancement and flourishing 
condition of the Company under George III. and IV. ; its increase in strength under 
William IV. ; its history during the struggles and troubles from the accession of our 
beloved Queen to the time of the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex; from the 
appointment of H.R.H. Prince Consort as Captain-General and Colonel, to the happy 
settlement of the troubles in 1850; the increase and extension of the Company, and 
its history from 1851 to 1857; the appointment of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as 
Captain-General and Colonel, and continuation of history down to 1878 ; and later 
history of the Boston, Massachusetts, Company. 

From this brief résumé of the contents, some idea of the extent, importance, and 
exhaustive character of the information so industriously brought together by Captain 
Raikes, can be formed ; and when we add that the work has m compiled from the 
original Documents and Warrants in the Public Record Office, Records of the 
Company from 1611, the Archives of the Corporation of the City of London, com- 
prising the Letter Books of the Court of Aldermen and Court of Common Council 
(1275-1688) ; the Journals of the Court of Common Council (1416-1878); the ge 
or Proceedings of the Court of Aldermen (1495-1878) ; the Remembrancia (1 1664}; 
Minute Books cf the Court of Lieutenancy (1677-1878); Council i Privy 
Council Office 1540-1878) ; and manuscripts in British Museum and Bodleian Lier, 
etc. ; and that every statement and every item of information it contains has been 
well weighed, and is strictly accurate in every detail, we have, surely, said enough to 
ensure the work a hearty reception in every circle to which it may find its way. 

Among the illustrations, which are lavish in number and excellent in execution, 
are a large number of full-page portraits ; folding plates of views of the grounds, 
buildings, the Gordon Riots, the first balloon ascent in England, maps, plans, &c. ; 
and many engravings of uniforms, arms and armour, fac-similes of enrolments, Queen’s 
and regimental colours ; armorial bearings, etc., etc. We repeat that this is the best 
work we have yet seen on any military body, and one that does infinite credit to its 
gallant author, who has the esprit de corps warmly at heart. It may well be taken 
as a model for others to copy from. 


* The History of the Honourable Artillery Company. By Capt. G. A. Ratkgs, 
F.S.A., F.S.S., &. London: R. Bentley & Sons, New urlington Street. 2 vols., 
8vo., 1878-9. Illustrated. 
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COLLECTANEA GENEALOGICA. 


Mr. JosEPH Foster, whose “ Heraldry,” ‘‘ Pedigrees of County Families,” and other 
works have from time to time been noticed in these pages, and who is assuredly the 
most patient, painstaking, and reliable of all our living authors on genealogical 
matters, has commenced the issue of a monthly journal under the above title, of which 
the first number has been forwarded to us. Its main features—and these are all- 
important, and will prove of inestimable value—are an we Hand List of 
Wills, wholly or partially printed in the following works of the Surtees Society, 7 vols. 
—of the Chetham Society, 3 vols.—of the Camden Society, 2 vols.—Testamenta 
Vetusta of Royaland Noble Wills—Collectanea Topographica, &c., 8 vols. —Topographer 
and Genealogist, 3 vols.—Herald and Genealogist, 8 vols.— Miscellanea Genealogica, 
5 vols.—The Reliquary, 20 vols.—The Genealogist, 4 vols.—Sussex Archwological 
Collections, &c.;a Biographical Dictionary of Members of Parliament since 21 Hen. VIII., 
in which England, Scotland, and Ireland are treated separately ; the Marriages from the 
Historical Restster, Gentlemen’s Magazine, and the Times, &c., arranged under one 
alphabet, 1655-1880 ; Musgrave’s Obituary, Funeral Certificates (Ireland), Pedigrees 
in Heralds’ Visitations in British Museum ; Funeral Certificates of the Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland, 1607-1729 ; Index to Heralds’ Visitations, &c., —_——— alpha- 
betically under families ; a “ Collectanea ” of Genealogical information ; and Pedigrees 
and other features of equal importance. 

In addition to all this, we are glad to see that Mr. Foster has received special 
permission from the authorities to edit, and to publish in this work, the Admissious 
of Members to Lincoln’s Inn, to the Middle Temple, and to Gray’s Inn. “ These 
entries (which commence about the middle of the sixteenth century) refer to the 
gentry and their younger sons ; and as it is customary to record the parentage of 
each student on his admission, it is obvious that no other series of documents outside 
the College of Arms—saving the similar Lists of Admissions to the Universities—can 
afford so much authentic information relating to our Aristocracy, or throw so much 
additional light on their genealogical history. The earlier admissions supply the data 
for identification which are generally wanting in the early Parish Registers, while the 
subsequent, and even recent, entries form a supplement to the Heralds’ Visitations, 
which in many cases they enable us to continue over an often obscure period. They 
certainly equal these Visitations in interest, even if they do not excel them, inasmuch 
as each respective register supplies a fund of original information relating to families 
in every of England and Ireland. To increase the general interest, notes of 
identification will be added where possible, but the special feature of the Admissions 
will rather be found in those names which are not to be met with elsewhere, and 
among which many must discover those of their missing or perhaps obscure ancestors. 
In short, these Admissions belong to that class of records the importance of which is 


now so strongly insisted on both by the historian and the genealogist. And while 
they possess for the latter a special value, as dealing oe with the aristocratic 


classes, they will be appreciated by the former as the natio 
our learned professions.” 

The work is intended to be issued monthly, at a yearly subscription of three guineas. 
and, certainly, that sum could not be better laid out. Our friends will do wel 
to communicate with Mr. Foster, 21, Boundary Road, Finchley Road, N.W., and at 
once enter their names as subscribers. The work is printed on excellent paper, in 
imperial 8vo. size, and, where needful, illustrated with armorial bearings, carefully 
engraved. We shall return to its consideration when other parts are before us. 


authentic register of 





It would be the height of bad taste on our part were we to pass over this festive 
season—the season, par excellence, of card playing—without a word of praise to those 
renowned caterers of playing cards, Messrs. WOOLLEY & CO., to whom and to 
whose taste and skill whist players owe so much. We have on various occasions 
called attention to the high quality of their playing cards, and we do so in with 
renewed pleasure, because we know that for hardness of the card itself, for glassy 
smoothness of surface, for richness of colouring and beauty of design of the backs, 
and for pleasant feel in dealing and in hand, it would be difficult to surpass them. 
The new patterns for the present season are thoroughly artistic and good; and we 
accord them the highest praise. None are better—few so good—they are a boon to 
card players. 


Messrs. WILLIS & CO., both in playing cards and menu, guest, and programme 
cards, have this season, as usual, port an | many new, good, and effective patterns. 
They are of the same high quality of artistic and manipulative excellence as usual, 
and are among the best and most satisfactory of the season. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


CHAWORTH AND KNIVETON FAMILY ALLIANCE. 
[From Le Neve’s “‘ Pedigrees of Knights.”] 


S* RicHarp CHaworTH of Richmond [co. Surrey] Kte’d at Whitehall 18 Dec™ 1663. 














CHAWORTH. KNIVETON. 


S* George Chaworth,= Mary, dr of Tho. Kniveton 
Ist Viscount Chaworth. of Mircaston, Derb. 





| 
2. St Richard Chaworth of Richmond,=Sophia dr of Robert Earle of Lindsey. 
Doctor of Lawes dyed without | She dyed 20% Dec™ 1689 at her house 
issue as I suppose. at Richmond, Surrey, and buried 
publickly 1 of January following in 
that p’ish church. 

[The arms of Chaworth—Azure, two chevrons, or—were acquired from the ancient 
family of Alfreton, the heiresses of which married Chaworth and Latham ; the former 
adopting the arms. The family of Alfreton became extinct, by these m , in 
1269. The later arms of Kniveton, at the time of this alliance, were Gules, a chevron, 
vaire, argent, and sable.] 





CLARKE OF oteer Le Ne CHILCOTE, AND SUTTON, CO. DERBY. 
From Le Neve’s “ Pedigrees of Knights.” } 
Srk GILBERT-CLARKE of Somersall, Knighted at White- 
hall, 2 March 1670. See the coat, crest, and pedigree 
higher, Sir W. Dugdale’s visit : Derb: fol: 754. B. 
2 flauches ermine in pale, 3 escalops or. 
24w. Grace, dr: of=Gilbert Clark,=lw. Helen d. and 
- Columbell of of Somersall, | sole heir of Jo: 





“Derby, no issue. Derb. Clark of Codnore. 


24 w. Eliz dr. and=Godlrey Clark,=1 w. Elizabeth, dr: of 
coheir of Nicolas| of Somersall, | Sir Tho. Milward, Kt, 
Frevill of Hard- Co: Derb. Cheif Justice of Ches- 
wick Dunelm by ter and Eton, Derb. 
whom Nicolas 1 vol. benefactors to 
dyed young. Office of Arms, pag. 43. 








| 
Nicolas obijt Juvenis. S* Gilbert Clark of =24 wife. Barbara daughter of 
Som’sall Derb: George Clarke of Watford 
Kted. and Chilcote. Northt, and his coheir. 





2. Gitlert Clarke 1. Godfrey Clarke = Katherine dr. 
vnmarried of Chilcote, Derb: of Philipp, i 
1708. son and heir, 1708. Earle of Kynnersley, of 1708. 
Chesterfield. Loxley, Staff. 
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[According to Lysons, the first of the family mentioned in the pedigree, was of 
Chesterfield ; his son was of Somersall in Brampton. Chilcote was purchased in 1672, 
Sutton between 1736 and 1740. Godfrey Bagnall Clarke, Esq., of the family, died in 
1786; his sister and heiress married Job Hart Price, Esq., who took the name of 
Clarke in 1787, and left a daughter and heiress, who b Marchi of Ormond. 
The arms are, Azure, three escallops in pale, or, between two flanches, ermine. 
Crest, within an annulet, or, enriched with a ruby, a pheon, argent.} 








WILMOT AND HATFEILD FAMILIES: MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION 
IN DUFFIELD CHURCH. 
THE following interesting inscription occurs on a brass plate on the splayed western 
jamb of the window on the south side of the chancel, in the interior of Duffield 
Church, Derbyshire. 





Near this place, under the Rails, on the South-side of the Communion 
Table, lieth the Body of Anthonina Wilmot, late wife of Edward 
Wilmot of this Town, Esq": only Child of Thomas Hatfeild late of 
Highgate in the County of Middlesex, Gentleman, deceased, and 
Grand-daughter of John Hatfeild, heretofore of Laughton in y® 
County of York, Esqr: She was a dutiful Daughter, a virtuous 
and faithful Wife, a tender and affectionate Mother, a kind 
Mistress, a sincere Friend, a sensible and chearful Compaaion, of 
true simplicity of Manners, humble and unaffected Piety to her 
Saviour and Redeemer, and universal charity to the Poor and 
Distressed. Reader, if thou wishest to die like Her, thou must first 
learn to live like Her. She died on the sixth of January 1754. _ And 
in the forty first Year of her Age. And near the same place are 
Deposited the Remains of the above named 


Epwakp WILMoT, 
of Duffield, Esqr. 
Wuat I was, THE Last Day WILL SHEW 
was an Expression frequently in his Mouth, and it appeared to 
result from a Mind, conscious of its own Integrity. Benevolence, 
and steady Friendship, weve the Charteristics of his Life, and a firm 


confidence in the Divine Mercy, gilded the evening of his Day, with 
the well-grounded assurance of a joyful Resurrection. . 


He was Born 8» Feby 1703-4, and Died 14*» Jany 1776. 











Anthonina Wilmot, wife of Edward Wilmot, Esq., of Duffield, was, as stated on the 
inscription, daughter of Thomas, and grand daughter of John, Hatfeild, of Laughton 
and Hatfield, in the county of York, in which county the family was of considerable 
antiquity. John Hatfeild, mentioned in the inscription, was son of Anthony 
Hatfeild, of Laughton, by bis second wife, Faith, daughter of George Westby, of 
Gilthwaite and Ravenfeild, gent., to whom she was married at Rotherham, in 1628. 
This John Hatfeild married twice: first, Elizabeth, daughter of John Disney, of 
Swinderby, in Lincolnshire, Esq., by whom be had an only child, Elizabeth, who 
died young ; and, second, on the 11th Nov., 1675, Antonina, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Norcliffe, of Langton, Knt., who died in 1707, aged 56, and was buried at Laughton. 
By her he had issue John, his son and heir, who married Mary, daughter of Elkana 
Riche, and died about 1750; Anthony, English Consul at Istuan, who died about 
1756 ; Samuel, who died young ; Dorothy, who married William Woodhouse, a Non- 
conformist minister, of Reresby, co. Leicester; Elizabeth, who married Henry 
Marshall, of Newton Kyme, co. York, Esq. ; and Thomas, of Highgate, London. 
This Thomas Hatfeild had an only child, his daughter and heiress, Anthonina, who 
became the wife of Edward Wilmot, of Duffield, Esq., and is commemorated on this 
inscription. The arms of Hatfeild were—Ermine, on a chevron engrailed, sable 
three cinquefoils, or. The mansion and estates of the Wilmots’, in Duffield, 
by ——— into the hands of John Balguy, Esq., one of H.M. justices for South 
Wales, about the year 1791. 


We learn that the Rev. Kenelm H. Smith, of Ely, has been appointed Local 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, for the County of Guubsiign 
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ANCIENT CARICATURE IN ROME. 


THE very singular, and extremely early, caricature of a Christian, here carefull 
engraved of a considerably reduced size, belongs to a class of productions to which 
antiquaries and artists have given, technically, the Italian name of Graffiti 
(Sgraffiato), i.e., the design simply scratched into the substance, in outline. any 
examples of this kind of sketching (which was also at one period a common mode of 
ornamenting pottery, and has of late in become highly iy yee occur at Pompeii 
and in Rome. The one here illustrated is thus spoken of by the late Thomas Wright, 
F.S.A.:—“ During the alterations and extensions which were made from time to 
time in the palace of the Cesars, it had been found necessary to build across a narrow 
street which intersected the Palatine ; and, in order to give support to the structure 
above, a portion of the street was walled off, and remained thus hermetically sealed 
until about the year 1857, when some excavations on the spot brought it to view. 
The walls of the street were found to be covered with these Graffiti, among which 
this one attracted special attention, and, having been carefully removed, is now 
preserved in the Museum of the Collegio Romano. It is -a caricature upon a 
Christian named Alexamenos, by some pagan who despised Christianity. The 











Saviour is represented under the form of a man with the head of an ass, extended 
upon a cross ; the Christian, Alexamenos, standing on one side in the attitude of 
worship of that period. Underneath we read the inscription, AAEZAMENOS 
CEBETE (for o¢erac) @EON, ‘ Alexamenos worships God.’ It was drawn 


when the prevailing religion of Rome was stil Pagan, and a Christian was an object 
of contempt.” . 





FAMILY OF HODGKINSON. 

The Baptismal Register of William Hodgkinson, born about 1735 or 1736, in or 
near Ashover or Wirksworth, in the County of Derby, is sought for ; also that of his 
father. A douceur of ten shillings will be paid for a copy of either of these entries. 
Replies may be addressed to Y. N., care of the Editor of The Reliquary. 














RELIQUARY, VOL. XXII. ‘ PLATE XVI. 


é Tape sat hac Dryades ) fests durere chereas: 

Jape cham mantbuds Nats OF ordite, rune 

Grewcre medam. mens rap, veberis ulnas 

Laine lor emplebat. ute none calera lanlo 

Sha sub hit, sylvia. yoante pace horlaab-omne, 
} Ov. Meee: 
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The Green Dale Che nearUilbech, 1727. 











FAC-SIMILE OF GEORGE VERTUE’S ETCHING (PLATE II.), 1727. 








